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NOTES AND HINTS ON SPRING 
WORK AND OTHER THINGS. 





Editor, Rural World:—Farmers 
should begin plowing as soon as the 
ground is dry enough. Some are al- 
ready plowing land that is too wet. It 
hurts land to plow it when it is too wet 


or too dry, but particularly when it is 
too wet. 

There is nothing gained by rushing 
the horses at the beginning of the 
spring operations. They should be 
given frequent short rests during the 
day and unhitched early in the even- 
ing during the first two weeks of work. 
See that the collars fit the necks, not 
the necks» the collars. The horses’ 
musles are weak and flabby after the 
long rest of the winter and they 
should be hardened gradually. Sud- 
den heay pulling may cause sweeney 
and lung fever. 


Try watering your horse before giv- 
He may 


ing him his morning feed. 
drink some; if so, it will do him more 
good than the after breakfast water- 
ing. Treat your horse like the noble 
animal that he is and not like an au- 
tomatic machine, and you as well as 
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ie jhorses or mules, and many have quit 


the horse will be the gainer by it. 

Arrange to have your garden long 
and narrow rather than square, so that 
you may have long straight rows of 
vegetables to cultivate with horse 
power. It is a waste of energy to 
mound up little beds and dig deep 
trenches for paths in a garden. 

Have just received a copy of the 
Missouri Agricultural report for. the 
year 1914. It is a splendid volume of 
about 725 pages of good solid reading 
matter for the farmer and is well illus- 
trated. It is free for the asking. Why 
are so Many Missouri farmers without 
it? Farmers’ should keep in touch 
with the State Board of Agriculture 
and get their books and bulletins ac- 
cording as they are published. This 


it with the understanding that the 


ference between the house and the 
senate. There an effort will be mage 
to shape it into a rural credits play 
acceptable to the house and the Preg 
ident. 

One of the principal new Provisiong 
in the bill is the $2,500,000 approprig, 
tion for combating the hoof and mouth 
disease among cattle. 


EQUITY OBJECTIONS. 








Editor, Rural World:—Most of the 
objections to the Equity Union are 
held, I have found, by men who arg 
selfish, high-tempered, jealous— 


is the way to secure the latest relia- Usually some farmer himself. I do not 
ble information on difficult farm prob- hear nearly so much “knocking” by 
lems. any other business man as by the 


farmer of the above description. 


The article on Iceland by Mr. J. M. 
To begin with, they seem to think 


Hiller was very interesting and in- 

structive. It reminds one of Mr, that the Equity Union and elevator, 
Frank G. Carpenter’s world renowned ¢tc., ought, upon the very birth of 
“Letters of Travel.” What has be- itself start paying dividends to its 
come of our old friend Col. C. D. Lyon? Members and furnishing them with 
His letters fail to grace the columns their purchases at half price. It 
of the Rural World any more. We miss Should, they think, pay larger, much 


larger, prices for all they have to sell, 
but should they, through some act of 
misfortune, want to buy the same 
back a few weeks or so later, it should 
be sold to them at much less cost than 
it could be purchased elsewhere. 
The Equity Union is the best organ- 
ization ever known for the farmer. It 
is here to stay and grow. Instead of 


the weekly talk of the “Farm Notes 
Man” very much. 

Have been observing sun spots since 
September, 1911, and saw the largest 
one on February 11, 1915. Get a tele- 
scope and see it. 

The weather is fair and spring-like. 
Live stock is doing well on the open 








whole institution. No institution is 
perfect, but some are very useful and 
necessary; both these facts apply to 
the Equity Union. 

It is too true that at the head of 
some exchanges and unionsthere are 
men who should not be there and who 
do not work for the best interesis of 
the members, but the farmers have in 
their power the right and the methed 
to put such men where they belong 
and replace them with men more 





Editor, Rural World:—We have had 
a fine winter and hope for an early 
spring. Farmers were never so anxi- 
ous for grass. We have had two very 
ishort crops of hay and grain, and our 
stock show it. Corn is worth 80 cents, 
land good hay $16, and the result is a 
great many thin horses. 

There is no demand 


for young 









ral credits amendment, but withdrew 





measure would be perfected in ogg, 


meadows. The general health of the 
community is good.—George Kava- working against it, why not get right 
nagh, Evening Shade, Mo. into the thick of its grievances and | 
boost it. Where it is wrong, fight 
NOTES FROM “EGYPT.” against that, but not against the 


Sedna Prices on 
These Oliver Typewriters 


HERE’S YOUR CHANCE 








Must Sell a 


| breeding, which will, of course, cause 
high prices in a few years. We farm- 
lers seem to use no judgment; nor to 
learn by experience. When any kind 
of stock is high, everybody tries to 


|raise that kind, a surplus is soon pro- 
i'duced and 
jmany stop breeding, and soon there is 
|}a shortage and up the prices go. 


falls. Then, 


the price 


It would be amusing, if it were not 
so ridiculous, to hear some suggest 
that we breed “war” horses. It would 


worthy. 
The Equity Union needs men who 


are not impatient, 
dishonest, 


selfish, covetous, 
fault-finding or discour- 


aged, but who believe in the command- 
ment to love thy neighbor as thyself.” 
The farmers should try this policy and 


see how 


the Union will thrive——‘“A 


Northerner.” 





Crowding at the sheep rack is dan- 






Thousand 
Machines Quick 


The great European war makes it 
impossible to ship typewriters to 
Europe, We have 1,000 No. 5 Oliver 
Machines which we must sel! quick, 
at prices which defy competition. 
At the suggestion of Colman's Rural 
World, we have decided to give its 
readers first chance to purchase this 
small allotment of the world-famous 
Gliver typewriters. 

Here is s great opportunity to se- 
eure an Oliver at bed-rock prices. 
You will mever have another chance 
like this, as the small number of 
Olivers at this ridiculously low price 
will be sold to the first thousand 
readers sending in the coupon. 


Genuine Oliver 
Typewriter 
Guaranteed a 
Lifetime 





Money will not boy greater typewriter 
value. They have all the wonderful Oliver 
advantages—visible wriling—U- type 
. marginal release, 


with every accessory. 


Half The Price Of Other Machines! 


Payments Just 


These 1,000 machines must go at once. And the price we make to you 
We can quote the price only in a con- 


low that we do nut even dare publish it. 
fidential letter. 
that this is a regular 


afer, 

a FREE Trial Offer! 
©%. 4% Send for this offer today. 

e? % o> a about our sensational cut in prices. 

402 G oem Oliver. And we will let you try one 









Our pee and terms will surely astonish you. 
100 machine, with thousands in use all oyer the world. 
Seize this opportunity now, for we doubt if it can ever be repeated. 


‘ee 
~SEREEEESE — 


Get Our Amazing Price and 


—— dene Cinch this bargain now. ‘Tear off coupon and mail 


‘Typewriters Distributing Syndicate, 


166-54B N. Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 
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Like Rent 


is so 


Remember 


Use the coupon or postcard. Find ont 
A few cents a day will _— 
free first without 


i be at least six years before these colts 


dividuals. 


other changes increased the bill’s to- 
000, 


gerous, often causing abortion. 
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DISTRIBUTORS WANTED & - ee PAY; a 


would be ready for market, and we 
sincerely hope the war will not last 


that long. Furthermore, the horses packages Perfumed Bones Soap Powder with 
bought in the United States by the | our Soaps, etc. No capital or experience need- 
ed. W. WARD & CO., 214 Institute PL, Chi- 


warring nations thus far is less than cage. 
one-half of one per cent of our total 
horse stock. 

Most of the grass seed is sown; 
gome of it “in the dark of the moon.” 
It is strange that we stick to these old 





It Will Pay to Make Hay 


GROW SUDAN GRASS 


superstitions. We are thus reminded Gvent for Hay, Seed, Forage, Silage. Nev? 
F ai crop. Resists drought. Stands rain 
that children should be taught the Grows wherever sorghum does. Pure seed, $1 


per pound prepaid. Large lots, 50c; 1,000 oF 
over, 10c, Circular free. Address, 


ELLAGENE FARM, Aldine, Texas. 


CLOVER. CHEAP 


truth, for they believe what we tell 
them.—“‘Agricola,” Illinois. 








AGRICULTURE BILL PASSED; 
FARM LOAN BUREAU. 








prime to Se 

A farm credits bill, providing for lower, ae 
governmental loans to farm owners, ve money. Get < Get our: 

was attached to the agricultural appro- nee 


on February 25, in its sees ties Al kinds grase grass seed. 


priation bill 
A.A Y SEED wap con Bex i 


hurried passage through the senate at 
Washington. 

Presented by! Senator McCumber as 
an amendment, the provision was in- 
corporated in the supply bill without 
a record vote, at a time when but few 
senators were in the chamber. The 
bill itself was passed a short time 
later. 

The McCumber amendment would 
create a bureau of farm credits in the 
Treasury Department, to make loan 
of government funds through national 
banks on farm mortgage notes. These 
loans would run for 10 years at 5 per 
cent interest and would be not less 
than $300 nor more than $10,000 to in- 


SE 








western 
raf was, 
Ft ee nitew 1 oz. 6c; Kib. 


Issue of United States 20-year 4% 
per cent bonds to establish a perma- 
nent fund of $10,000,000 to cover such 
loans would be authorized. This and 


tal from $23,000,000 to about $36,000,- 
Senator Hollis of New Hampshire 











made a point of order against the ru- 
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Good Roads a Pleasu 


- Have Better Roads, If Not Perfect One 


re and a Need 


==-Upon Land Owners and Farmers as Well as 


WEEKLY. 
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Overseers Depends Such Improvement in Country Highways and Byways. 
; By Russell R. Rivet, Nebraska. 


sity in the opinion of all farm- 
ers. Kansas is working hard for 
good roads; the politicians are debat- 
ing whether a state highway engineer 


qs roads are an absolute neces- 


would not be a profitable investment. 
But one highway engineer, no matter 
how competent he might be, could not 
accomplish a great deal without the 
full co-operation of the land-owners. 
In other words, the township and 
county officials must be men of good 
judgment, and be willing to provide 
their territories with modern road 
making machinery. Enthusiasm is 
useless without the proper road work- 
ing equipment. 


The township road boss is a factor 
which must be taken into considera- 
tion. Sometimes he is a capable man; 
then again he may be interested only 
in killing time. When the road boss 
is not particularly interested in bet- 


ter roads, and the farmers under his 
jurisdiction lack enthusiasm, the re- 
sults produced will not be greatly in 
evidence. 

Some farmers have a marked an- 


tipathy to working public roads. The 
reason they work at all is that 


onl) 

their poll tax can be dispensed with 
in this manner. In some sections there 
is an understanding between the road 


boss and the farmers who work under 
his directions. The road boss likes 
the shade, and is not averse to sitting 
down and swapping yarns, leaving the 
rough roads to their own fate. Unless 
the road overseer has some concep- 
tion of the manner in which a service- 
able road should be laid out and grad- 
ed, he will not produce’ satisfactory 
results while he is in office (7?) 

It is all very well to dream of ma- 


cadam roads; but until we have a rad- 
ical change in certain matters, ma- 
cadam roads will not be traveled by 
the great army of farmers. Until ma- 
cadam and gravel roads are an as- 
sured fact instead of something to be 


hoped for, the farmers should exert 
their energies and perfect their dirt 
roads. It can be done. Dirt roads, 
when properly graded and kept in con- 
dition with the road drag, will give 
efficient service during the greater 
part of the year. How can dirt roads 
be improved? We will discuss bridges 
first of all. 
Concrete Bridges Are Best. 

A man who knows all about bridges, 
and has directed the building of sev- 
eral, explains that good bridges are 
an essential. “The concrete bridge 
has come to stay,” he remarked. “The 
service rendered by tinh and plank 
bridges is seldom satisfactory for any 
length of time. The plank bridge or 
culvert soon rots out. The tin bridge 
is being replaced by concrete struc- 
tures, simply because the concrete 
bridge offers the utmost in regard. to 
Stability and long lasting qualities. 
The small culvert has always been a 
huisance. The drainage of surface 
Water through the small culvert is oft- 
en hampered by obstructions in the 
form of brush, trash, mud, etc. Then 
the water cuts around the culvert, 
leaving a ravine across the center of 
the road. The tin culvert frequently 
Cannot handle the drainage water 
When a particularly heavy rain falls. 
The water must escape somewhere; so 
it flows across the road. When inad- 
€quate means are provided for carry- 
ing off the drainage water, a heavy 
flood will practically ruin the sur- 
face of a dirt road. 

“The concrete bridges should be of 
Sufficient size to allow free access of 
drainage water. The concrete bridge 
Which is properly constructed will 
last as long as the road. I know one 
Community of farmers who decided to 


highways nice and smooth; but did 
not provide ample facilities for drain- 
age; consequently, when the fall rains 
came, the surface of the newly-g-aded 
roads was ruined. The men learned 
their lessons, and today they have 
taken out all the old culverts, and 


built concrete bridges. The first es- 
sential of good roads is modern 
bridges.”’ 


Who is not benefitted by good roads? 
Take the hired man for example. The 
hired man is the critic of conditions in 
the rural districts. When the roads 
are in bad condition he can not make 
his Saturday and Sunday night jour- 
neys with any degree of comfort. He 
begins to think of the joys of city life, 
where he can stroll with his lady re- 
gardiess of the weather. Then the 
land-owner will be obliged to search 
for a new hired man. The farmers’ 
sons and daughters are more apt to 
regard life out in the country favor- 
ably, if they have good roads to travel 


a rapid rate, and enjoy himself in 


many ways. 
Road-Making Machinery. 


The question of efficient road-mak- 
ing machinery is receiving consider- 
able attention at present. There are 
too many antiquated, knocked out 
graders filling up valuable space 
along the roads. The worn out grad- 
er gives about as satisfactory results 
when used for road building purposes, 
as 9 single-barreled, muzzle-loading 
shotgun would give if used-upon a 
grizly bear. Efficiency in regard to 
equipment is an essential. 

If a certain township lack adequate 
road building equipment, steps should 
be taken to remedy the trouble. When 
the board holds a quarterly meéting 
the matter of road-making machinery 
should be brought up. Very probably 
the members of the board will decide 
that at least one good grader, a sery- 
iceable road plow, several scrapers, 
No matter how in- 


from the big 12-foot machine, down to 
the two-horse size. The 12-foot grad- 
er should be drawn with an engine. A 
grader larger than an eight-foot size 
should never be pulled with horses; 
sO many horses are required that they 
cannot be handled properly. When 
the roads are in bad condition, and 
will require much grading, it is gen- 
erally advisable to select a large sized 
ggader. On the other hand the phys- 
ical condition of the roads may pre- 
vent the use of a grader. It is impos- 
sible to get any . satisfactory result 
from the grader if the road extends 
through stone ledges. The only man- 
ner in which rocky roads-can be rem- 
edied is by the use of picks, crowbars, 
blasting powder and scrapers. 

It is not a wise plan to hitch a light 
grader, constructed for horse power 
use, behind a powerful tractor. The 
light frame of the machine cannot 
stand the racket. 

Handling a road grader is an art. 
One man will manipulate the machine 


over. 
ted immeasurably by good roads. 
can haul his produce to market when 
prices are attractive. 
church and to town when he choses. 
He can drive his six-cylinder car at 


The farmer, himself, is benefit- etc. are required. 


He 


He can go to 
they will accomplish little. 


terested the farmers within the boun- . ; 
daries of a township may be in better 2ccomplish the desired results in half 


roads, if they lack modern machinery 


Graders are made in sizes ranging 


and spoil the road; another man will 


the time. 

Sometimes it is advisable to change 
the course of a road before comménc- 
ing work with the grader. When a 








The Ideal In Farm Life. 


HERE ought to be, and can be, dignity in every line of honest le- 
T gitimate work. The person who conceives a high ideal and does 
his level best is bound to succeed. -It is the law of all well- 
directed efforts, and well-directed efforts have a high ideal constantly 
in view. The best is none too good for the farmer. 

Strive to do your very best in everything. Let past failures be 
stepping stones to higher and more perfect things. Do not be con- 
tent with having things only good, but make them excellent. Realize 
your ideals by actual results, and make each result at least one de- 
gree better than the last. This is growth, and there is no success in 
the highest sense without growth. 

Recently I rode with a farmer whose team of horses was sleek and 
fat. I asked him how it came that his horses were in such perfect 
condition. With considerable modesty he told me that it was through 
care, and that it was just as easy to keep a horse fat when once in 
that condition as it was to keep it poor. He stated that all farmers 
might have fat horses at all times if they only would. The same farm- 
er keeps a small herd of dairy cows, and his ideal in handling dairy 
cows is as high as in handling horses. He is content only with the 
best results. He is successful, too. . 

“If we only would,”—there’s the rub. Simply wishing a thing to 
be done is not willing it to be done. “By faith we can move moun- 
tains,” and it takes faith to save the farmer as well as ordinary trans- 
gressors. The trouble is we do not have enough faith in the dignity, 
utility and ideality of our calling. We do not always try to outdo our- 
selves in making the results of our.work shine as a lamp upon a hill, 
giving cheer and light to the whole world. 

The farmer has perhaps the broadest of all fields for the realiza- 
tion of high ideals. Possibilities for great results are unlimited in all 
lines of farm work. The setting of high ideals andthe directing of all 
efforts for their realization will continually raise us to higher and 
higher places. 

Experiments have shown that there is much room for advance- 
ment in all lines and branches of farming. Dairying, poultry raising 
and all animal husbandry are growing both in quality and in quantity. 
Domestic plants are now bred as well as cultivated, giving results 
heretofore undreamed of. The soil, instead of wearing out, is being 
built up on many farms and made to yield richer harvests from year 
to year. There is room for the highest mental and physical efforts of 
both young and old. 

For the young man or woman there are few, if any, more promising 
fields of work than the farm. And the farmer of tomorrow with high 
motives in his calling will be a much respected man. 

Be a farmer, but be a man before you are a farmer! Aim to make 
a good living and make money, but remember that there are higher 
things than mere money getting and holding. The sense of right, un- 
selfishness, respect and charity for others are greater than money. 
Strive for these. Have things nice about the farm, as nice as they 
can be. Do not try to outdo your neighbor, but constantly try to out- 

do yourself. Above all things have people say that you are as good a 
man as you are a farmer. 

Young farmer, establish early a reputation for character, for do- 
ing the right thing. Let integrity, courtesy and cheerfulness be your 
watchw«rds. Cultivate these until they become a habit and an in- 
destructible part of your being. Then set your aim high in your 
chosen work. This gives dignity to your occupation. 

Illinois. R. B. RUSHING. 


, very sharp curve must be dealt with, 
the overseer should straighten it as 
much as possible. The sudden sharp 
curve is inconvenient, and also is 
dangerous. 

What One Overseer Did. 

One overseer decided to straighten 
out the roads in his township. The 
task was not easy; but he kept at it. 
With a little persuasion; land owners 
were gotten into the notion of selling 
sufficient land so that the road could 
extend straight ahead. After cutting 
out the worst curves and moderating 
the remainder as much as possible, 
the overseer turned his attention to 
the grades. He found that the num- 
ber of steep hills and low swags 
ruined the roads. He got a crew of 
men in action and the hills were ley- 
eled upon the crest, the dirt being 
dragged down into the swags. This 
process remedied the steep grade ques- 
tion satisfactorily. 

The overseer was now ready for a 





grading crew. A landowner furnished 
a steam engine; from an adjoining 
township, a new grader of large size 
was borrowed, and the work of grad- 
ing commenced. After the grading 
was accomplished road drags were 
used freely; this leveling process pre- 
vented the formation of ruts and cavi- 
ties. 

The ideal road is oval in formation. 
The road overseer of experience does 
not ridge the center of the road too 
sharply. The oval road is ideal in all 
respects. Sufficient slope is provided 
for drainage, and at the same time the 
slope is not so severe that vehicles 
will skid. The drainage ditches upon 
each side of the road should be kept 
open at all times. When good bridges 
are constructed; where the grading is 
done systematically with sharp turns 
and steep grades eliminated; where 
the road drag is used thoroughly, and 
all smaller details attended to, the 
dirt roads in any township will be sat- 
isfactory. 


MISSOURI HORSES AND MULES, 








In number of horses, Missouri, with 
1,095,000 head, ranks fifth among the 
states. With 329,000 mules, we are 
second only to Texas. Missouri horses 
and mules, says the State Board of Ag- 
riculture, are practically free from 
glanders. This fact makes our horse 
stock in keen, demand from foreign 








Prove their roads. They graded the 


buyers who are placing European war 
orders. 
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MORE MONEY FROM WHEAT— 
NOT TOO LATE TO IN- 
CREASE YIELDS, 





When wheat sells at 
bushel, every’ bushel counts. Your 
wheat is planted. You can’t increase 
your acreage now, but you can inu- 
crease your yields. Adding six to 
ten bushels per acre to your yields 
this season will certainly make the 
crop the most profitable in years. 
One dollar twenty-five cent wheat, or 
even dollar wheat justifies spending 
a little more money than usual on 
this crop for this is a time when it 
will pay big. 

When the war was declared, thou- 
sands of farmers changed plans and 
increased their wheat acreage. in 
the rush to put in the crop, many 
fields were insufficiently prepared and 
planted late, and thousi.nds of acres 
did not receive sufficient amounts of 
plantfood to produce even an average 
yield. Many fields will come through 
the winter weak and thin. Others 
will look strong and vigorous. No 
matter how good the prospect, you 
want a better one; you want more 
bushels per acre than you ever raised 
on your farm. Immediate action on 
your part as outlined in the follow- 


$1.25 per 





a liberal supply of readily available 
plantfood of the right kind to main- 
tain it in vigorous growth. Big crops 
demand enormous quantities of plant- 
food. The biggest help you can give 
your wheat crop is to apply 100 to 
300 pounds per acre of an available 
fertilizer analyzing 2 to 4 per cent 
ammonia, 8 to 10 per cent available 
phosphoric acid, and 2 to 3 per cent 
potash. This should be broadcasted 
or distributed on the wheat through 
the fertilizer attachment of the wheat 
drill, with the lime spreade- or other 
fertilizer distributor. If the wheat 
drill is used, leave the disks suspend- 
ed so that they will not cut the 
wheat plants. Apply this fertilizer 
before the field is rolled. Harrowing 
it will work it into the soil where the 
roots make best use f the plantfood. 
You can carry on these operations 
util the wheat is up four inches in 
height without injury to the crop. 
Fertilizer feeds the crop. It con- 
tains no weed seeds. 

If grass and clover seed is sown 
upon the wheat field in early spring, 
this early cultivation will bury the 
seed sufficiently deep to insure good 
germination. The addition of avail- 
able plantfood in the forms mention- 
ed, will greatly increase the chances 























“Stuck Fast”—Roads Like This Are a Disgrace to Any Community. 


ing will help make more bushels per 
acre and put more money in your 
pocket. 
Crop Must Have Moisture. 

Piants must have heat, air, mois- 
ture and available plantfood in 
abundance in order to live and _ to 
make the most saticfactory growth. 
Every pound of wheat requires 80 
gallons of water. When the warm 
sun of spring beats down on hardened 
wheat fields, hundreds of barrels of 
water are lost through evaporation. 
As long as the top soil is hard, the 
water connection between it and the 
water supply below is complete, and 
the water goes off into the air. To 
stop this action, and to allow air to 
enter the soil spaces, you must act 
quickly if you want to save a field of 
sick wheat, or if you want to get even 
better yields from a good prospect. 

Roll the wheat field as soon as it 
will bear a team upon it. Follow this 
rolling immediately with a light har- 
rowing. Better use a “weeder” if 
you have one. If you have a harrow 
with adjustable teeth, throw the 
teeth back at an angle of 45 degrees 
and harrow the field, going back and 
forth, parallel with the wheat rows. 
This harrowing will not injure the 
wheat roots, but will break up the 
crust and make a surface mulch. This 
surface mulch will prevent much 
evaporation and save thousands of 
barrels of water. If you do not hap- 
pen to have a roller, or if you do not 
think it wise to roll the wheat, har- 
row just the’same. It pays. 


Plartfood Makes Crops. 


The tiny wheat plant must have 
special nourishment. It must have 
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of a successful “catch of grass.” 

By such treatment, weak wheat will 
be greatly benefited and materially 
assisted towards a profitable yield of 
superior quality of grain. Top dress- 
ing pays.—The Middle West Soil Im- 
provement Committee, Chicago. 





WINS THREE WORLD WHEAT 
PRIZES IN FOUR YEARS. 





The International Harvester Com- 
pany, of Sackatoon, Saskatchewan, 
has just awarded Mr. Seager Wheeler, 
the famous farmer of. Rosthern, in 
Saskatoon district, an eight horse- 
power portable gas engine. This, for 
winning with the best bushel of 
wheat against all-the-world competi- 
tion, at the International Dry Farm- 
ing Congress, at Wichita, Kas., last 
fall. In making the award the man- 
ager of the donating concern drew at- 
tention to the fact that Saskatoon dis- 
trict has won three of such coveted 
prizes in four years. In 1913, Seager 
Wheeler captured the $1,000 prize at 
the great New York Land Show; in 
1913, Paul Gerlach secured the high- 
est prize at the International Dry 
Farming Congress, then held at Tulsa, 
Okla., and in 1914, Seager Wheeler 
again came off with supreme honors. 
Mr. Gerlach farms at Allan, a few 
miles from Saskatoon. Mr, Hill, of 
Lloydminster, also in Saskatoon dis- 
trict, has won the world’s highest oat 
trophies for the past three years. 





MISSOURI A CENTER SHOT. 





Missouri, midway between the pop- 
ulation and geographical centers of 
the United States, is in the very cen- 
ter of the agricultural universe, says 
the State Board of Agriculturé. The 
center of improved acreage for the 
United States is 9.2 miles northeast of 
Paris, Monroe county, while the cen- 
ter of farm values for the United 
States is 14 miles southwest of Edina, 
Knox county. The man who aims at 
Missouri makes a center shot at the 
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Help Feed the 
: eR 
] F the war should stop at once Europe 
could not recover in time to grow 
more than a small part of her food 
crops in 1915-16. With grain at record 
prices, it will be more profitable than 
ever to use commercial plant foods liber- 
ally to hasten maturity, improve quality 
and increase the yield. 











The middle west is still the garden of 
the world, and her soil only needs gvai/- 
ab/e fertility in the shape of soluble com- 
mercial plantfoods to make it hum. 
Germany: produces 88% of her food 
crops in the shape of potatoes, rye, oats, 
etc., with the help of commercial fertil- - 
izers. It pays her to make a fertile soil 
still more fertile. Jt will pay the Mid- 
Tl dle West. Fertilize your Spring crops 
| and top dress your wheat This Spring. 








Our Special Crop Bulletins 


tell you how to select a suitable fertilizer 
for soil and crop, as well as how to apply 
it to get best results: Write 





Middle West Soil Improvement Committee 


of the 
NATIONAL FERTILIZER ASSOCIATION 
919 Postal Telegraph Blidg., Chicago 


























Why experiment? You can 
solve the tire problem? 


GOME fingers must be burnt by experience, 
while others reach out directly for the right 
choice without losing time. Ajax Tires are the 

~ choice of car owners who know tires. Ajax Tires 
alone are guaranteed in writing, and for 5000 miles. 
The expected mileage from other tires is about 
3500 miles, so that Ajax are better tires by 1500 
miles, or 43%. cal 
This is a worth-while saving 

for you to make, from $4 to 
$20 a tireaccording to the 
wheel size you use. It is not 
only that Ajax Tires give 
more service; they also give 
better and more enjoyable 
service, and freedom from the 
troubles tires seem heir to. 


Decide now to equip your 
car with Ajax Tires. Inves- 
tigate them, and know how 
good they are. See the Ajax 
dealer who is close at hand 
to serve you, or write us for 
“The Story of Ajax Tires.” 


AJAX-GRIEB RUBBER COMPANY 
1796 Broadway, New York 
BRANCHES: Atlanta, Boston, Brooklyn, Chicage, Cleveland, Dalias, 


Denver, Des Moines, Detroit, Indianapolis, Kansas City, Mo., Minne- 
apolis, Philadelphia, Seattle; Portland, Ore., Los Angeles, San Francisco. 
Factories: ‘Trenton, N. J. 
Clover, Timothy, Stock ur 191 


SEED Peas, Seed Corn, Etec. FR 
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MILES 


“While others are claiming 
Quality we are guaranteeing it.”’ 
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bullseye of business. J 


SCHISLER-CORNEL! SEED COMPANY, 808 N. 4th Street, St. Louis, 
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EFFICIENCY IN FARMING MEAS- 
URED BY LABOR INCOME. 








The term “labor income,” so wide- 
ty used as a measure of efficiency in 
farming, is very confusing to those 
who are in the habit of estimating 
profits in percentage of capital invest- 
ed. The following illustration will 
make clear the relation between the 


two methods: 
On a particular Indiana farm the 
capital invested was $20,716. The 


gross receipts for the year were $2,163 
and the expenses were $878, leaving a 
net farm income of $1,285. Now this 
$1,285 represents what the farmer got 
for his labor and the use of his cap- 
ital. 

In most industrial enterprises every 
one, including the head of the enter- 
prise, receives a definite salary, and 
this salary is fixed by the law of sup- 
ply and demand; hence net income is 
all credited to capital and is expressed 
in percentage of his capital. But the 
farmer has no fixed salary. The ques- 
tion arises, therefore, what proportion 
of the $1,285 shall be credited to the 
farmer’s labor and what proportion to 
the capital invested. There are clear- 
ly two ways of answering this ques- 
tion. One would be to estimate a fair 
wage for the farmer, say $325 for the 
year, and credit the remaining $960 to 
capital. The percent of profit would 
then be found by dividitg the $960 by 
1 per cent of the investment of $20,- 
716, which gives 4.6 per cent. This is 
the usual method of expressing profit in 
industrial enterprises where every em- 
ploye, including the head of the firm, 
receives a@ wage or salary. 

The difficulty in applying this 
method in farming lies in determining 
what is the value of the farmer’s serv- 
ices. This difficulty has been met by 
assuming that his time is worth what 
he can make the business earn over 
and above a fair rate of interest on 
the investment. If this rate is 5 per 
cent, then $1,035 of the net income 
of $1,285 represents interest and the 
remainder, or $249, represents the 
farmer’s labor income. Labor in- 
come is thus simply what the busi- 
hess earns over and above a fair rate 
of interest on the investment. 





OUNCE OF PREVENTION IS WORTH 
TON OF CURE, 





It is said that the sword of Damocles 
Was suspended above the head of that 
tyrant with but a single thread. Every 
man, woman and child ought to think 
Well of the lesson taught by this ex- 
ample. 

The fire demon is the sword of de- 
struction that ever hangs above the 
heads of the people. If you knew that 
by the mere snipping of a thread all 
that you had saved would be wiped 
out, wouldn’t you ever be on the alert 
to see that the thread was not snipped? 

More property is destroyed by fire 
than by all other destroying elements 
Combined. Storms come with the sea- 
S0ns, and warning of their coming is 
Generally given. Winds reach a de- 
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Colman’s Raral World was 

established im 1848 by 
Norman J. Colman, who 
later became the frst Unit- 
ed States Secretary of Agri- 
culture. As a clarion of 
advanced agriculture this 
journal has attracted na- 
tion-wide support, and tis 
today held in highest re- 
gard by thousands of in- 
telligent and discriminating 
readers. 


Colman’s Rural World 

strives to bring the 
greatest good to the great- 
est number at all times 
Each issue is replete with 
helpfulness and good cheer. 
It is read for profit and 
pleasure, and yields a sat- 
isfactory return to each in- 
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dividual subscriber. Our NORMAN J. COLMAN, 
advertisers are rewarded First U. 8. Secretary of at St. Louis, Mo., as second- 
Agriculture. class matter. 


Coiman’s Reral Werld is 

mailed postpaid to any 
address in the United States 
or island possessions for 
one dollar per year or 
three years for two doNars. 
All subscriptions payable in 
advance. Remit by draft, 
registered letter, post office 
or express money order. In 
changing address give old 
and new addresses. 


Celman’s Rural Werld is 
published every Thursday 
at 718 Lucas Avenue. Con- 
tributed articles on perti- 
ment subjects are invited. 
Phetographs suitable for re- 
production giso will be wel- 
ecomed. Address all com- 
munications to COLMAN'S 
RURAL WORLD, 718 Lu- 
cas Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


Entered in the postoffice 






















structive velocity at but rare intervals 
and floods follow expected courses. 
But fires are catholic in their field. 
They visit the just and the unjust. Be 
on the watch tower of your own home 
all the time. You can prevent his pay- 
ing you a visit if you but will. 





THE UNITED STATES CONTROLS 
SOURCES OF FERTILIZERS. 


Present agricultural practice pre- 
scribes the use of three chemical ele- 
ments. as a “soil amendment,” a “stim- 
ulant for plant growth,” or a “plant 
food,” as it is variously put. These 
three elements when:applied to the 
soil in which a crop is growing have 
been found by practice to afford an 
increased crop yield. They are phos- 
phorous; potassium, and nitrogen, 
spoken of by the respective trade 
terms of phosphoric acid, potash, and 
“ammoniates.” 

In the commercial fertilizers phos- 
phoric acid is found in the form of cal- 
cium phosphate, which is bone phos- 
phate or rock phosphate, usually 
treated with sulphuric acid to render 
it soluble. Potash is found as a salt 
or salts of potassium, either sulphate 
or chloride, and the “ammoniates,” as 
the inorganic salt of ammonia, ammo- 
nium sulphate, the inorganic salts of 
nitric acid, sodium nitrate, and inor- 
ganic compounds of nitrogen, calcum 
cyanamid, or the organic compounds 
of nitrogen, contained in animal or 
vegetable refuse matter, cottonseed 
meal, abattoir tankage, or fish scrap. 

The usual commercial fertilizers 
contain these three elements and have 


the designation of “complete fertiliz- 
ers.” These are sold under various 
brand names, the various brands fre- 
quently being recommended for par- 
ticular crops. The pruportion of the 
three essential ingredients is varied; 
as a usual thing that of the phosphoric 
acid is considerably higher than. the 
other two, which are present in about 
the same proportion. Thus, for ex- 
ample, a “6-2-2 mixture” contains 6 
per cent phosphoric acid, 2 per cent 
ammonia, and 2 per cent potash. Its 
selling price in the retail market is 
based on its analysis. Little attention 
is paid to the source of these ingre- 
dents so long as the essential com- 
pounds are “available,” or readily may 
be decomposed or made soluble for the 
use of the plants. 

The nation’s supply of these three 
common ingredients of fertilizer may 
be summarized as follows: Of phos- 
phoric acid there is an abundant sup- 
ply in the large deposits of phosphate 
rock in Florida and Tennessee, and 
enormous deposits of Idaho, Montana, 
and Wyoming. 

Of potash, now obtained exclusively 
from the German mines, there is little 
known in this country outside of the 
dessicated residues in Searles Lake, 
Cal., and the giant kelps of the Pa- 
cific littoral. In the latter there is 
much more than enough to supply the 
present demands of the fertilizer 
trade of the United States, the present 
annual consumption of potash being 
about 1,250,000 tons, of varied com- 
position. At present the kelps are not 
supplying any of this, since it has not 
been determined by actual experimen- 
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In Colman’s 
(Issue of March 6, 1875.) 

A new horse distemper has 
made its appearance at Syracuse, 
N. Y., said by veterinarians to be 
spinal meningitis. 





Statistics show that there has 
been over $3,000,000 worth of 
sheep destroyed by dogs the past 
year. 





California is exporting large 
quantities of honey. This year it 
will export 400,000 pounds. Bees 
thrive and increase there wondcer- 
fully. 





Tke grange is the salvation of 
Ye farmer, and needs only to be 
maintained by energetic, intelli- 
gent and above all, harmonious 
action, to‘accomplish all the de- 
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sirable results within the scope 
of any human institution. 
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Rural World. 
(Issue of March 7, 1895.) 
The farmers of the South are 
combining to decrease the pro- 
duction of cotton, and in so doing 
are showing their good sense. 





A year or two hence farmers 
will no more think of attempting 
to raise a crop of corn from unde- 
veloped and uncultivated seed 
than a crop of thoroughbred 
colts from range ponies. 





March came in as a lion in St. 
Louis. Thursday, (Feb. 28) was 
balmy and spring-like, the ther- 
mometer registered 67. But, Oh, 
what a change by noon on Friday, 
(March 1), when that same 
thermometer fell 34 degrees and 
continued to go down as the sun 
passed out of sight. 
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tation on a commercial! scale that they 
can be used as economically as a 
source of potash. Estimates based on 
costs of similar operations indicate 
that they can be so used. 

Of “ammoniates” there is a large 
source in the ammonia produced as a 
by-product in the distillation of coal 
for the preduction of gas or coke, or 
both. This source is but partially de- 
veloped, as by the methods most com- 
monly practiced in this country this 
possible by-product is not recovered. 
The amount of ammonia now going to 
waste is almost large enough to sup- 
ply all of the “ammoniates” now de- 
manded by the fertilizer trade. The 
abattoirs supply a large amount of 
tankage and dried blood of high fer- 
tilizer yalue; but of these possible by- 
products there is still an enormous 
loss through the lack of organization 
and co-operation in the small scale 
slaughter of animals for food. 





NOW IS THE TIME TO SWAT THE 
FLY. 





Uncle Sam is waging a relentless 
war on the deadly housefly and in a 
late bulletin prepared by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, valuable informa- 
tion is given on the best means of com- 
bating this deadly pest. The most ef- 
fective way of exterminating the fly, 
according to the bulletin, is to eradi- 
cate his breeding places. The breed- 
ing season of the fly begins in March 
and coatinues throughout the spring 
and summer months. All dirt should 
be removed from the premises, stables 
cleaned and decaying vegetables de- 
stroyed. 

The fiy has rightly been called the 
undertaker’s traveling salesman, and 
in addition to his regular line of “ty- 
phoid bugs,” he carries a side line of 
tuberculosis, Asiatie cholera and oth- 
er disease germs. Now is the time to 
“swat the fly.” 





FARMERS AND COUNTY AGENTS, 





It is only by a combination of prac- 
tical farming and scientific knowledge 
of subjects closely associated with 
farming that the most may be gotten 
from our agricultural resources. This 
highly desirable combination may be 
brought about and made most ¥ener- 
ally effective by the farmers securing 
a competent county agricultural agent 
and then by co-operating with their 
agent. As the salary of the county 
agent is borne jointly by the county 
employing him‘ and the state, the ex- 
pense of having an agent is compara- 
tively little. 





CHEAP MONEY. 





Cheap money is the fount that 
makes the brook of industry flow and 
without it the homeless farmer can 
hardly hope for a home or the manu- 
facturing industry expect to prosper. 
The farmers of the United States owe 
$5,000,000,000 and cheap money will 
mean millions of dollars in saving to 
the farmer. 
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The Modern Orchard 


Must Produce Quality, Though Quantity be 


Lacking---Poor Fruit Means Poor Business. 
By E. H. Favor, Missouri. 


ROFESSOR SEARS in his book, 
“Productive Orcharding,” says: 
“If the agricultural history of 


the twentieth century is ever written, 
the writer believes that one of the 
most significant features of such a 
history will be the account of the 
great interest in orcharding which 
developed during the latter part of 
the first decade of the century. That 
interest is still at its height. Men 
from all walks of life are turning 
toward orcharding as the one branch 
of farming in which they would like 
to engage. Wealthy men are setting 
out orchards (and commercial or- 
chards) on their estates, farmers in 
orchard sections are enlarging their 
fruit plantations, while bank clerks, 
insurance men and retired ministers 
are either investing their savings in 
small farms which are to be set out 
to fruit trees, or have bought an in- 
terest in some development scheme 
in the West. No wonder there is a 
shaking of heads among the conserva- 
tive element of our fruit growers and 
a wondering as to what the outcome 
will be. No wonder that even the 
most enthusiastic advocates of or- 
eharding are speculating as to wheth- 
er it may not be overdone.” 

Fruit growing, like every other 
branch of farming, has come to be 
a business if we may consider busi- 
ness as being simply doing for oth- 
ers that which they are unable to do 
for themselves. In any event there 
have been some tremendous advance- 
ments in orcharding within the past 


few years, and still greater strides 
are to be made. Competition has 
made it necessary for those who 


grow fruit for a living to adopt the 
modern practices or chop down their 
trees. It is the man who will take 
advantage of the best methods that 
is making the greatest progress and 
making money from his orchard. 
Orcharding in Missouri. 

According to the census report of 
1909, Missouri had 14,360,000 apple 
trees. The ten years between saw 
5,680,000 of these put on the brush 
pile and go up in smoke. According 
to these same census figures, the av- 
erage production of each Missouri ap- 
ple tree had a value of 34 cents in 
1909. This being the case, is it not 
reasonable there should have been a 
decrease in the number of trees? 

But it is quit probable that the 
trees which were cut out were bad- 
ly afflicted with canker and otherwise 
diseased so that their annual produc- 
tion was too small to pay the taxes. 
In that case their elimination was for 
the good of all. However, the time 
has come when apples and other or- 
chard fruits are being given better 
attention and their multitude of ene- 
mies reduced by spraying, pruning 
and cultivation, with the result that 
Missouri orchards are rapidly passing 
out of the 34 cents a tree class and 
turning off from $1 to $10 a tree. 

The trend of modern orcharding is 
for crops of quality rather than crops 
of quantity. Five barrels of apples 
that sells slowly at $1.25 a barrel 
returns a smaller net profit to the 
grower than does one barrel that 
sells quickly at $3.50. Markets 
throughout all the world are demana- 
ing fruit of quality. The better the 
quality the better the demand, and 
there will centainly never come a 
time when fruit of superior perfec- 
tion will glut the markets. But we 
are already in the midst of too much 
fruit of mediocre quality. 

Style of Buying Changes. 

Fruit production bears a very close 
relation to all other social and busi- 
ness enterprises, and to quote a few 
remarks in a business_ publication, 
“business conditions determine the 
homes we live in, the contents of our 
dinner pails, the elegance of our 
clothes, our amount of disipation and 
the extent of our general happiness 
after the books are balanced and the 
shutters put up. And social condi- 
tions are just as determinable of busi- 
ness conditions, in their turn. As a 





man’s social life changes, so do his 
business connections. 
“When he marries, he buys in new 


markets. His money is expended in 
new ways. He cuts down his ex- 
penditure for cigars and drinks. He 
pays rent instead of rooming. He 


patronizes markets and grocery stores 
and the restaurants lose a patron. 
His wife generally acquires a higher 
standard of buying.” And here we 
haye the key which opens to us an 
understanding of the change which is 
going on in our fruit markets. Con- 
sumers change their styles just as 
they do their clothes. It was not long 
ago that the cellars of city families 
were supplied with apples by the bar- 
rel. But modern city conditions have 
changed from cottages with commo- 
dious cellars to apartments with 
kitchenettes. The place for the bar- 
rel is gone and there remains but 
room for a carton. “Buy apples by 
the barrel” is all right for a slogan, 
but the city family is far more likely 
to buy them by the dime’s worth. 

Smaller quantities are now bought 
at a time, and higher quality is de- 
manded. This being the case it be- 
comes imperative that the producer 
put quality into his output and cut 
out the quantity. Quality fruit can- 
not be produced in enormous quanti- 
ties, any more than $5,000 electric 
coupes can be turned out at the rate 
of 1,000 a day. The-time for the 1,000- 
acre orchard has passed and we have 
entered the era of the ten-acre tract. 
Small orchards will be the rule and 
will be the profit makers, while the 
big orchard must content itself witb 
quantity and low prices at the ex- 
pense of quality at high prices. 

Conditions Vary. 

Very well defined practices in fruit 
production have been worked out so 
that it is possible for almost every 
orchardist to have a high per cent of 
his fruit of good quality. These prac- 
tices are recorded as principles rath- 
er than rules, for rules cannot be 
made broad enough to cover al] the 
little variations which are met with 
on every farm. The essential princi- 
ples are to be found in many very 
excellent books of recent publication, 
in a multitude of experiment station 
and government bulletins and in the 
better class of farm papers. Usually 
these principles are well enough de- 
fined to be easily understood and 
easily applied. It pays to abide 
strictly by the principles, and rules, 
if they are declared as such. 

One of the reasons why so many 
fruit growers make a failure of cer- 
tain orchard enterprises, particularly 
that of spraying, is that they are too 
much inclined to experiment. Ex- 
perimenting is all right, but fruit 
growing is a business, and business 
cannot experiment and make money 
at the same time. Leave the expert- 
menting to the experi:nent stations and 
confine the orchard \abor to operating 
according to the directions that have 
been approved by recognized authori- 

Modern orcharding is a money mak- 
ing and profitable occupation. And 
the more modern the methods put in- 
to use the more profitable will be the 
ties. 
result. Fruit trees are highly speci- 
alized creations. They are no more 
able to take care of themselves than 
is a pedigreed Jersey cow if turned 
on the open range and expected to 
rustle for herself. Years of neglect 
has permitted the enemies of fruit 
trees to propagate and extend their 
range until it is no longer possible to 
produce fruit without efforts to hold 
the pests in check. Reasonably satis- 
factory methods have been developed 
for the control of most orchard pests, 
and these must be handled in the most 
approved way if the greatest returns 
are to be obtained. 

Selling for Most Money. 

But not only must the cultural prac- 
tices be modern but the _ selling 
methods as well. We have come up 
to the period when answers must be 
given to the question: “How can I 





sell my fruit for the most money?” 
Fruit growers in the Northwest are 
finding the answer to it in their co- 
operative organizations. Isolated fruit 
growers here in this middle western 
country are finding that more atten- 
tion on their part must be given to 
the development of a market and then 


catering to that market’s desires. We | 
inclined to let 


have been too much 
the buyer set the price on our produce. 
But as We put our business on a 
more solid business footing, we must 
“sell” our produce instead of turning 
it over to some one else for whatever 
he will give. 

Modern orcharding is as much a 
business as manufacturing or mer- 
chandising, and that being the case, 
business practices must be used.—A 
paper read at the December meeting 
of the Missouri State Horticultural 
Society, Kansas City, Mo. 





STARTING SWEET POTATOES AND 
OTHER PLANTS IN HOTBEDS, 





About the first of April, when ap- 
ple trees come into bloom, is the best 
time to “bed” sweet potatoes. Where 
the bed is wantei, set a board one 
foot wide and another one two feet 
wide five and a half feet north of it, 
both to be as long as the bed ts 
wanted, then board up both eads. 

Dig a pit in the ground 18 inches 
deep and use the earth to bank up 
around the bed. 
with fresh strawy horse 
about 20 inches. 
manure as most do. If packed or 
tramped it will heat too quickly and‘ 


too rank and will not last long 
enough. 

On this manure I put about 10 
inches of rich loamy soil. A mixture 


























of half well rotted manure and sand 
is better, and leaf mold from the 
| 
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po ae BPRS 
This style of hotbed is similar to 


the one described in the article, ex- 
cepting that the pit is made wider 
than the frame and manure is used 
for banking instead of earth. This 
style is more suitable for cold dis- 
triets. 


woods is best. I place in this the po- 
tatoes, one inch apart, then cover 
about five inches with more soil. 

A sash six feet long will reach over 
the bed. The north side being one 
foot higher than the front will give 
more sun heat and will allow water 
to run off. Glass sashes are best, but 
muslin will do. Glass sashes three 
by six feet cost from $2.20 to $2.50 
each. 

Take off the sash in sunny days, but 
do not forget to put it back on cool 
nights and when there is danger of 
frost. 

Last year I grew from five bushels 
of sweet potatoes, 1,000 to 3,000 plants 
a day for six weeks, and sold the 
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This style of hotbed does not re- 
quire the digging of a pit. The ma- 
nure is piled on the ground and the 
frame placed on top of the pile. This 
style is considered very convenient in 
many localities. 


first ones for 35 cents per 100 and the 
last 15 cents. When plants are one 
to two inches high I water every 
other day after sunset, and I pull thé 
plants every day. The varieties that 
do best with me are Yellow Jersey, 
Southern Queen and Red Bermuda. 

I have success also in growing cab- 
bage and tomato plants in hot beds 
for early planting, but they can be 
sown in March. I sprout my flower 
bulbs, such as cannas dahlias and 
gladioli, in the same way as the sweet 
potatoes. Annual flower seeds are 
sown like the cabbage and tomatoes. 
Any of these plants can be started in 


Fill the pit and bed | 
manure, | 
I do not pack this , 


J.D.TOWER &SONS 6th Ave. Mendota IL, 
dia ae this Paper.) 


‘Peach and Apple 
Trees 2c and Up 


Pear, Cherry, Strawberry. etc.—Catalog | reg, 
TENN. NURSERY CO., Box 69, CLEVELAND, TEN. 5 
















Virginia Farms and Homes 


Free Catalogue of Splendid Bargains. 
Rt. B. CHAFFIN & CO., Inc., Richmond, Va, 








Gold plated Locket, 22. inch Chain, 
Set with8 beautiful brilliants. Vv 
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eac Gold filled 1 King, set with 
brilliants given for promptn 

e trust you with pictures un 
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Send name today. 
eopie's Supply Cont Dept. RW 716 Lucas Ave., St. Louis 


romptness. 














in the house.—Jacob 
Mo. 


a sunny window 
Faith, Eldorado Springs, 


ORCHARD AND GARDEN NOTES, 

Some early garden and flower seeds 
may be sown now. 

Test all seeds on hand. Flannel and 
blotting paper are good materials to 
use. 

Don’t forget to include some of the 
Spencer type of sweet peas in the 
flower seed order. 

To grow a good crop of onions re- 
quires rich soil, free from weeds, and 
thorough cultivation. 

Nasturtiums will do well in almost 
any soil, but if they are planted on 
very rich soil, too much growth of 
vine results at the expense of flowers.: 

The bush Lima bean is worth grow- 
ing in any garden. The tall Lima 
bush requires a longer season to ma- 
ture and often does not ripen in a 
short summer season. ; 

Brussels sprouts are splendid vege- 
tables, but are not very successfully 
grown-in some states. Some types of 
cabbage are easier to handle, and bet- 
ter than poorly grown sprouts. 

Branches of pussy willows brought 
into the house now and set in water 
will soon open up. They make good 
bouquets. Some of the early fruits 
may also be made to flower by put- 
ting them in water in a warm place. 

Golden Bantam sweet corn is still 
one of the best early sweet varieties. 

Go over all garden and field equip-- 
ment and see that everything is ready, 
to use. ; 

Double portulaca, annual delphini<* 
um, calliopsis, African daisy and stock’ 
are good annuals ito plant. 

Plum and nut seeds, that have been 
stratified and stired in the cellar, may 
now be brought up, thoroughly wa- 
tered, and placed outside to freeze. 

Tuberous begonia bulbs should be 
purchased now and potted. They may’ 
be set outdoors after danger of frost 
is over. 

A few fall-bearing strawberries may 
be planted for home use to advantage. 
The Progressive is probably as govd 
as any. 

Plant a few herbaceous perennial 
flowering plants this spring, such ag 
pyrethrum, boltonia, iris, or even somé 
of the lilies, such as Lilium elegans. 

Plant a few trees along the road 
this spring. They may be either fruit, 
nut, or elm trees, and should be set at 
least 50 feet apart. 

Include in the shrub order somé 
plants that will flower or fruit in the 
fall. 








berries in autumn. 
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Snowberry, highbush cranberry; — 
Viburnum lantana, wahoo, and the bit- — 
ter sweet vine all carry bright colored é 
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eo We want you to get acquainted right now— tod: y—with the grandest shoe any farmer or working man ever put on | 4 
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his foot. This is it—the wonderful Hy-D-Rubber-Wood manure and waterproof shoe! We'll send you a pair at once on 
receipt of only 50c, and the only reason we ask the 50c is to protect us against idle curiosity seekers. en you see @ 

air of these shoes, feel the texture of the thick, tough, yet surprisingly soft and pliable leather with your hands, note 
Pow differently they are made from any other shoe on earth—and finally, when you put them on and realize how com- 


fortable they feel and how easy they are to walk in—well, you’ll say like thousands of others have said, that here, at 
last, is just the shoe you’ve long been waiting for. No one will ever be able to persuade you to wear any work shoe but 


Hy-D-Rubber-Wood Sole Shoes 


Experience with just one pair of ordinary work shoes ought to be poe to last a man a lifetime! You know how 
they soak up water and quickly lose their shape; how the appers warp, wrinkle, crack and get hard as flint; how the 
seams stretch and break—soles curl up and stiffen and make misery of walking. You know all this and have put up 
with it all these years simply because, up to the present time, you couldn’t get any other kind of work shoes. But : 
there’s no longer any necessity of making your feet suffer and of digging down in your pocket every month or so for shoe repairs or new shoes. You 
can now wear work shoes from which every objectionable feature of the ordinary work shoe has been completely eliminated. 


Manure and Water-Proof Outwears 6 Pair of Shoes 


These shoes simply can’t leak! The sole is made of a special high This shoe is built for hard wear. And it gives it! ‘They wear like iron’’ 
grade of rubber, mixed with Sea Island cotton canvas and put era tonof —that’s what thousands of farmers, creamery men and other workers who 
hydraulic pressure and hardened almost to the toughness of armor plate. are out all day long in all kinds of weather, who now wear Hy-D-Rubber- 
Then there is a thick inner sole of Wood sole shoes say about them. Strictly from the s i 
non-conducting, selected kiln-dried of wear they are the best shoe investment you could possibly 


wood which is the most comfort- make. They will easily give you 


ca.” ‘thaw'e censteuie $6 oor $12 Worth of Shoe Wear 
For Only $3.35 


out to the soles of these shoes. 
The uppers are of the best old- 
fashion oak-bark tanned AA 
grain leather—thick and tough as Figure it out for yourself. What with the leather work shoes, 
rubber boots, overshoes, arctics and felt boots you ordinarily buy, 
and the cost of keeping them in repair the bill — amounts to 
$12 a year. Probably mere. And one pair of these Hy-D-Rubber- 


whang but soft, flexible and abso- 
lutely water-proof. Uppers are at- 
Wood sole shoes, at $3.35, will give you more wear and more 
solid comfort than 














































tached to the sole by a special, 
patented process which positively 
won’t let a drop of water 
seep through no matter 
how long you standin water, 
And the acids of manure, 
soil and in the milk on 
creamery floors which so 
quickly rot out rubber boots 
and ordinary leather shoes, 
simply can’t touch these 
shoes. 


Warmer Than 
Feit Boots 


Yes, a whole lot warmer. 
And they don’t sweat the 
feet like felt boots, arctics 
and rubber bootsdo. They 
keep the feet dry and warm 
from morning till night, no 
matter how cold and wet 
the weatheris. We specially recommend » 

= 


all of the miscellan- 
eous foot-wear you 
have been buying 
put together! It’s 
a fact—just wear a 
pair for a year and 
see for yourself’ 


this shoe as a substitute for felt boots. 
They are warmer, more comfortable and 
far Jess heavy and cumbersome. 


This One Style’Shoe Our 
Entire Factory Output 


’ We have made a closer study of the foot-wear needs of the 
farmers and working men of this country than any other concern. Style ¥ 
We can rightly claim to be specialists in this kind of shoe making. 

All our energy, resources and the facilities of our entire enormous All 
factory are devoted to the production of this one shoe. This means @- 

that weare able to keep the cost of production down to the very Sizes. 
lowest notch and it also means that we are ableto maintain a uniform 

standard of quality. By selling the entire output of our factory These 
direct to the men and boys who wear our shoes we save and give you . 

all jobbers’ and retail shoe dealers’ profits. Were it possible for you High 
to buy these shoes at a shoe store the dealer would ask you anywhere 10-inch 
from $6 to $8 a pair for them. Shoes of similar quality eell for that 

right along. But we do not propose to allow any dealer to charge Tops Are 
you one penny more than the shoes are actually worth and for that . 
reason we refuse to allow dealers to handle them. We sell the Beautiful 
shoes at just what it costs us to make them, with only one small . 
profit added. And since we sell a tremendous quantity, we can Warm As 
afford to make the profit on each pair very small indeed. Can Be 


_Just Send 50c Today au 


That’s all you need send us. We'll send you a pair of Positively 
By-D-Rubber-Wood Manure and Water-Proof Shoes at once. 
Style Y is exactly the same as Style X ouat thatthey Water 
have 10-inch tops. Pav balance, $2.85 for Style X, $3.45 
for Style Y, on arrival; examine them—try them on and Damp 
° —test them in any way you like—and if you are Proof 
information XY not theroughly eonvineed that they are just the e 
Coup X shoes you want—if you don’t say they are the 
on biggest and best shoe bargain you ever saw, Qaly 


Bliger Bross simply return them at ourexpensa. We 
actory, 2468-2472 * immediately refund your 60c. $3.95 


F; 2 
W California Ave., Chicage |“ 

Before sending fora A Snap for Agents 0, Ea 
[cloud kets fsor merabiot 0 Heise Wont hans <= 
to me please send o;bincston and Ws Se ae t. lecegteher 
we nh - ~~ — about these shoes; required. Write sedate 


1 ition. ee 
also particulars of youragents’ propos Mail 50c Coupon Today Gent usle - 
: Q the right. If the shoes do not come up to your highest i 


_ in The Whole History Of Shoe 
| Making There’s None Like This 


The ordinary solid leather work shoe is made with little thought given 
either to its wearing qualities, its comforts or its looks. But in the 
construction of Hy-D-Rubber-Wood sole shoes net a detail, however small 
or seemingly unimportant, has been neglected. They're as comfortable as 
a pair of felt slippers right from the minute you putthemon! And they're 
fine looking shoes, too— not heavy, awkward and cumbersome, like the 
ordinary work shoe. You can wear them anywhere—indoors as well as 
out. The soles are sound-proofand do not mark er scratch floors, 

If you work on a farm, in a creamery, on cement floors, in a mine, ina 
lumber camp—anywhere, in fact, where your feet are exposed to 
wind, rain, snow, slush, etc., you simply can’t afford te be without a peir 
Hy-D-Rubber-Wood Manure and Water-Proof Shoes. Just wear them awhile 
and see how quickly your Rheumatism, Sciatica, Coughs and Colds leave you. 
And as for corns and bunions they'll not bother feet that are¥ry, warm and 
comfortably shod in Hy-D-Rubber-Woed sole shoes, 


SPECIAL NOTICE! 


enormous or 8 and in some sizes we are 

But in sizes Nos, 7, 8, 9 and 10 there will be no delay as we can ship on 

receipt of orders. All orders received for other sites will be 
shipped within two weeks from receipt of orders. Don't delay, 

™ send us your order at once. We will send the shoes prepaid 
subject te examination. 


More Wear and Comfort .7 


v4 





Examination of the shoes themselves will convince you of their remarkable merits quicker 
than anything else; so mail the 50c coupom and examine the shoes at our 


Our factory is now working to ites utmest capacity to supply the 
demand for these behind. gf 


Ge. 
~ must have more information then mail coupon to the and we will send you free booklet. SUNG cn pisisctatideesaseetiioen ccvcconenphenetiebiiant 








risk. 
% DILGER BROTHERS. Shoe Makers, Chicago, tl. & Post Office -o.-svees ons 
Factory, 2268-2472 WN. California Ave., Chicago ra 
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PERCHERON SOCIETY MEETING. 


At a recent meeting of the board 
of directors of the Percheron Society 
of America the use of a single juage 
on Percheron horses at the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition was recommended. 

The classification provided by the 
Percheron Society of America for 
Percheron horses at various. state 
fairs were dropped from the list and 
the cash prizes, which have not been 
considerable, were eliminated. Ster- 
ling silver medals will be awarded to 
all first prize winners and bronze 































medals will be awarded to second 
prize winners. 
A resolution favoring the reim- 


bursement of breeders of live stock 
for pure-bred breeding animals de- 
stroyed in any public welfare cam- 
paign against animal plagues was 
adopted. This resolution favors the 
reimbursement of breeders on _ the 
basis of the breeding value of the 
animals and has particular applica- 
tion to foot-and-mouth disease, rina- 
erpest and surra and other plagues of 
similar character. 















































































HORSE AND MULE RAISING IN THE 
SOUTH. 





There is no single factor in agricul- 
tural production on the average farm 
that is of greater importance than 
good horse or mule power. This pow- 
er can usually be furnished more 
cheaply by the production of needed 
animals in that particular locality than 
by purchasing them from remote lo- 
calities. In home production there is 
also the added advantage of possessing 
animals which are thoroughly accli- 
matized. Therefore if you are the 
owner of a good mare do not fail to 
breed her either to a good stallion or 
@ good jack. 

If the mare is of the light type, 
breed her to a good stallion of one 
of the light breeds; and if of a draft 
type, breed her to a draft stallion. The 
progeny of a light mare bred to a draft 
stallion or of a draft mare to a light 
‘stallion is usually a nondescript that 
is not fitted to any particular field and 
will not command the price of either 
a high-class light or a high-class draft 
horse. By the light type is meant 
horses of the standardbred, thorough- 
bred American saddle, and _ similar 
breeds; by the draft type is meant 
horses of the Percheron, Belgian, 
Shire, Clydesdale and similar breeds. 
In breeding to a jack, mares of almost 
any kind may be used if sound, the 
best mules, as a rule, being produced 
from the mares with the most weight 
and finish. The production of inferior 
animals of any kind is seldom profit- 
able. 

The destruction of horses in the 
countries now at war is enormous, 
and when peace is declared and for 
many years thereafter there will no 
doubt be a great demand for horses for 
agricultural and other work. The 
farmer who has surplus horses at that 
time will be in a position to obtain 
good prices. Keep your best mares to 
work on the farm and raise colts at 
the same time. You will thus be in 
position not only to raise horses for 
your work but also to take advantage 
of the home and foreign markets. 


Care of Brood Mare and Foal, 


Many brood mares are overworked, 
while many others are kept too close- 
ly confined. The mare may be safely 
worked to within two weeks of foaling 
if good care is used to see that she is 
not overworked or injured in some 
other way. It is not unusual for mares 
which have been worked to the date 
of foaling to foal successfully. It is 
safer, however, to diminish the work 
gradually so that during the last few 
weeks only the lightest kind of work 
is done. 

If pasture is available, the mare may 
be turned out about two weeks befere 
foaling. If pasture is not available, 


she should be given a good roomy box 
stall. There need be no radical change 
in the feed, except that the ration of 
the mare should be lightened shortly 
before foaling and made more laxative. 
For this purpose an addition of bran 
and a decrease of other grain feeds is 
very satisfactory. 

When the, mare is again put to work 
the foal may either be left in the sta- 
ble or allowed to follow. If left in the 
stable, it will be necessary to return 
the mare in the middle of the forenoon 
and likewise in the afternoon for the 
colt to suck. Never allow the foal to 
suck when the mare is very warm, for 
the milk at that time is quite apt to 
cause digestive disorders in the colt. 
The foal should be allowed access to 
the dam’s grain in order that it may 
learn to eat as soon as possible. The 
foal may be weaned at six months of 
age, and if it has previously been eat- 
ing grain, no great setback will occur. 

The mare can usually be bred with 
greater certainty of success on the 
ninth day after foaling than at any 
subsequent date. 

As exercise is of prime importance 
for the proper development of young 
animals, the foal should have pasture 
or a paddock in which to exercise. Ac- 
cess to a barn or shed should be pro- 
vided as a protection against storms. 

The feed of the foal may be similar 
to that which the mare was receiving 





before the foal was weaned. The 
weaned foal! should have two to three | 
pounds of grain per day and what hay 
it will eat. A grain mixture consist- 
ing of seven parts of corn meal, and 
one part of wheat bran, by weight, 
may be fed. If oats and bran are not 
available a mixture consisting of seven 
parts corn meal and one part cotton- 
seed meal may be substituted. All of 
the leguminous hays, if of a good qual- 
ity, such as alfalfa, clover, and cow- 
pea hay, are good for the foal. As the 
foal becomes older a more liberal 
grain ration should be provided. A 
yearling foal, to grow properly, will 
need four or five pounds of grain per 
day in addition to what hay will be 
eaten. 


Feeding Work Horses and Mules. 


The selection of a ration for horses 
and mules depends largely upon the 
kinds of feed available, the prices of 
the same, and the amount and charac- 
ter of the work. For a 1,000 or 1,100 
pound horse at moderate work a daily 
ration of from 10 to 12 pounds of 
grain and from 12 to 14 pounds of hay 
should be ample. At light work the 
grain ration should be less, and at 
particularly heavy work the amount 
of grain should be increased. For a 
horse at moderate work weighing from 
1,000 to 1,100 pounds the following 
rations will be found satisfactory. 
These rations are to be divided into 
three feeds. Nearly one-half of the 
roughage should be fed at night and 
the remainder divided between the 
morning and noon feeds. The grain 
may be divided into three equal por- 
tions, to be fed morning noon, and 
night. 

Ten pounds oats; 14 pounds mixed 
hay (Bermuda, lespedeza, etc.) 

Ten pounds shelled corn or corn 
meal or 12% pounds ear corn or corn- 
and-cob meal; 14 pounds cowpea hay. 

Eight pounds shelled corn or corn 
meal or 10 pounds ear corn or corn- 
and-cob meal; 1 pound cottonseed 
meal; 10 pounds alfalfa hay, 2 quarts 
molasses. 

Eight pounds shelled corn or 10 
pounds ear corn or corn-and-cob meal; 
1% pounds cottonseed meal; 14 pounds 
mixed hay (Bermuda, lespedeza, etc.) 

Six pounds shelled corn or corn 
meal or 7% pounds ear corn or corn- 
and-cob meal; 2 pounds gluten; 1% 
pounds cottonseed meal; 6 pounds 
cowpea hay; 10 pounds corn stover. 

The above rations are offered as sug- 
gestions and will have to be altered to 
suit conditions. If an animal is not 
doing well and is thin in flesh add 
more grain. 

It may be found desirable to feed 
ear corn instead of shelled corn or 
corn meal. The ear corn, if desirable, 
may be ground and fed as corn-and-cob 
meal. One hundred pounds of ear 
corn or corn-and-cob meal is equiva- 
lent to about 80 pounds of shelled corn 
or corn meal. 

For horses at light work the grain 
in the above rations should be re- 
duced and the roughage increased in 


For wintering horses which have 
little, if any work to do the foregoing 
rations may be used, with the grain 
reduced one-half or three-fourths, or 
the grain may be entirely eliminated if 
the hay is of good yuality and the 
horses are easy keepers. 

Salt should be provided so that the 
horse may have access to it daily. 

Horses should not be fed or watered 
when they are hot. If a horse comes 
in very hungry it is better to allow him 
to eat hay for half an hour before he is 
given his grain. If he takes the sharp 
edge off his appetite on hay he will 
take more time to eat his grain and ' 
will masticate it better. In hot weath- 
er horses should be watered in the 
morning, in the middle of the forenoon, 
before and after their dinner, and be- 
fore and after their evening meal. z 

If possible, afterthe horses have fin- This beautifal Bracelet is all the 
ished their evening feed, they should with fancy engraved bes throughout. mY: 
be turned out in a lot where they can 


QUICKLY EXTERMINATED 


“No cats, some oad traps needed. Leary 
the secret and S'xeon bem away forever. Suny 
yet perfectly harmless 


it post paid for only 25 cents.’ 

The above advertisement has appeared in 
many magazines, Send me 26 cents for 99 
high-class assorted post cards, and I w 
send you the Rat and Mice exterminator re. 
ceipt FREE. Your money returned if yoy 
are not entirely satisfied. Address 


MILTON BOSS, 
4421 17th Ave., Rock Island, Ill, 
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Belle City IncubatorIs Now 


My Belle City is 





‘eople’s Supply Co.. Dept. R.W -716 Lucas Ave., St. Loulg 
















World’s Champion 


In the 1914 Cliampionship Contest, the Belle City 
Hatching Outfits entered by owners won thirteen 
championships of the total of 28 awards in compe- 
tition with all other machines, regardless of price. 
Some of the Belle City Championship prize winners never operated an incubator before. 


Write for My $800 Gold Oilers 











These offers open the way for 7 to greatly increase 
your poultry profits this season. in the money-making 
world’s Bn ge poultry raisers. Write me at once for 
full particulars. They come to you in my great new 


Free Book, “Hatching Facts” 


Book gives you the whole wonderful story ofthe Belle City’s 
21 World’s Championship hatches. Letters from users tell- 
ing how thousands of men and women are making high per- 
centage hatches and big money with the Belle City every- 
where, Gives you my 10-year Money-Back Guarantee. 
Quotes you my low prices—Freight Prepaii. Your name on 
a postal brings the book. Write today to Jim Rohan, Pres. 





























Belle City Incubator Co., 20x62 Racine, Wis. 
Why Shouldn’t You Buy 


Porn ish As Low As Any Dealer? 


Will Be Sent to You For a 
Year’s Trial 


More than 250,000 people have made a big saving on a 
-grade piano and a first- organ in purchasing 
by the Cornish plan—and so can you. e offer to 
you an instrument, freight paid if you wish, with 
the understanding that if it is not sweeter and richer in 
tone and better made than any you can find elsewhere 
at very much more than we ask, you may at any time am 
within a year send it back at our expense, and we will 
return any sum that you may have paid on it, so — a, 
the trial will cost you absolutely nothin nd # 
your friends to be the judge and we to ideo no fault 


with your decision. 
You Choose Your Own Terms } 
Take Three Years To Pay If Needed. The @ 


Cornish Plan, in brief, makes the maker prove his instrument and saves you the tidy sum that 
other manuf ufacturers of high-grade instruments must charge to protect their dealers agents. 


Let Us Send To You Free The New Cornish Book 


It is the most beautiful piano or organ catalog ever published. It shows our latest styles and explains everything you should 
ow before buying any instrument. It shows why you cannot buy any other high-grade organ or piano anywhere on 


earth at as attractive a price. You should have this im- Washinaton. N. J. 
Cornish Go. Established pe 50 Years 




























t information before making your eclection. Wate 
or it today and please mention Dept. “ 
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“INVINCIBLE, UNSURPASSABLE, WITHOUT A PEER” 


Writes a regular subscriber, who has read it for many years, of 
the TWICE-A-WEEK tiesue of the 
St. 


Louis Globe-Democrat 


Two ONE-DOLLAR PAPERS ONE YEAR FOR ONLY $1, 


@ unanimous Sis of its pare men a half million readers. [It is 

al blished in = BLICAN 7 oath ym 

urn pu politica, ju 
above all A NEWSPAP t gives 8 PROMPTLY, accurate- 
and impartially. IT IS DIs: SABLE to “ne yp ey Merchant or Profes- 

al Man who desires to keep thoroughly posted, but hag not the time to read 

@ large paper, le its*great variety of well-selected matter 


an INVALUABLE HOME AND FAMILY PAPER. 
Eight Pages ench Tuesday and Friday. 
Bam Ae Copics Free. 


GLOBE PRINTING CO. 


ST, LOUIS, .MO. 
RURAL WORLD and GLOBE-DEMOCRAT $1.00 oe 


BOTH FOR 


Swe Papers Every Week. 











RATS AND MICE 


except to rod ents, 
Secret originally cost $100, but we will send a 
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MORE LIVE STOCK NOW THAN A 
YEAR AGO. 





For the first time in many years, in- 
formation collected by the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture shows that 
all classes of live stock in the United 
States are increasing in numbers. 
Thus the real facts contradict abso- 
lutely, sensational reports that prices 
for meat and shoes would rise to un- 
precedented figures in the immediate 
future. It has even been said that a 
government statistician predicted 
meat at 50 cents a pound and shoes 
at $10 a pair within the next two 
years. Such a prediction, the real 
government statisticians say, is quite 
unwarranted. 

On January 1, for example, the num- 
ber of beef cattle showed an increase 
of 3.4 per cent over the number a year 
ago, and an actual increase of 1,212,- 
000 head. Hitherto the number of 
beef cattle in the United States has 
declined steadily since 1910. There 
are also more milch cows in the coun- 
try than last year, the increase being 
2.5 per cent, or in numbers 525,000. 
Swine, however, showed the greatest 
increese of all classes—9.6 per cent. 
On January 1, 1914, there were only 














Twe Sons and a Daughter of Hobs- 
land Masterpiece, a Noted Ayrshire 
Sire. The Smallest one 
sold for $800. 


58,933,000 swine in the country, on 
January 1, 1915, 64,618,000. This is ac- 
counted for by the fact that the pro- 
duction of swine can _ be increased 
More rapidly than that of other 
classes of live stock and consequent- 
ly an enlarged demand can be met 
more readily. 

As for hides, the situation is not 
quite so clear, but even here there has 
been much gross exaggeration. From 
two-fifths to less than one-half of the 
leather used in this country is import- 
ed, about 25 per cent of the foreign 
hides coming from Argentina, 15 per 
cent from Canada, 11 per cent from 
Mexico, 81% per cent from European 
Russia, and 7% per cent from France. 
Since the outbreak of the war, impor- 
tations have shown a certain falling 
off, those for September, 1914, for ex- 
ample, being only 34,000,000 pounds, 
insiead of 45,000,000 pounds the year 
Previous. There is, however, little 
Treason to suppose that this decrease 
will be permanent or of sufficient im- 
Portance to create any real scarcity. 
Since the great bulk of the imported 
hides come from countries that are 
hot at war, shipments are not inter- 
fered with in any way, and the only 
hew factor to be considered is the 
Possibility of an increased demand by 
the warring <ountries. 

It is believed, however, that the 
United States is now in a better con- 

on to face such a situation than 
for years past. The tide, it seems, hag 

ed. Instead of live stock steadily 
decreasing year after year, this year 
for the first time, as has been said, all 
ses show an appreciable increase. 


Including horses, mules; milch cows, 
beef cattle, sheep, and swine, there 
were on January 1, 1915, 7,712,000 
more farm animals in the United 
States than on January 1, 1914. The 
increase in the total value was $78,- 
024,000, or 1.3 per cent. It is quite 
true that this increase is not yet pro- 
portionaly to the increase in popula- 
tion, which is approximately 2 per 
cent; but the fact that there is an 
increase, that the tide seems definite- 
ly to have turned, is regarded as a 
sufficient answer to alarming exag- 
gerations and misleading figures. 


PREPARATION OF A COW FOR 
FRESHENING. 





The accumulated experience of pro- 
gressive dairymen proves that a cow 
should have a rest between lactation 
periods. If milked continuously up 
to the time of freshening, the period 
into which she freshens will be less 
profitable than the preceding. With- 
out rest, it is impossible for her to 
renew her depleted strength, or to lay 
up a supply of fat for the new lacta- 
tion period, nor can. she properly 
nourish the now rapidly growing 
fetus, 

It may seem like wasting feed to 
lay fat on a cow’s body but in reality 
it is not, for the fat will later ap- 
pear as fat in the milk. Moreover, 
when a cow freshens, she is usually 
more or less feverish, and her diges- 
tion impaired to a certain extent. To 
place her on full feed at this time 
is to invite trouble. But if she is in 
good condition, the withholding of her 
feed will result in no harm, inasmuch 
as her needs will be taken care of by 
the fat stored on the body. A thin 
cow has no such reserve and one has 
to choose between decreased produc- 
tion or take chances on her powers 
to stand up under full feed. 

A cow should be given at least six 
weeks’ rest. If intermittent and par- 
tial milking fails to dry her up, with- 
holding the grain ration and feeding 
roughages such as timothy and straw 
will be found helpful. Ten days to 
two weeks should be allowed a cow 
to reach full feed after freshening.— 
Carl E. Johnson, Idaho. 


THE FIGHT FOR PURE MILK— 
HOW FARMERS CAN HELP. 








So many dramatic disclosures have 
been made in regard to the relation 
between dirty milk and the excessive 
death rate among infants that farm- 
ers are beginning to realize as never 
before, the necessity of co-operation 
with the municipal authorities in 
their fight for pure milk. 

Milk is certainly the most import- 
ant article of food in the human 
dietary, and it is also the most con- 
taminable. It is, therefore, up to the 
farmer to see that the milk from his 
dairy gets to city babies in as reason- 
able a state of cleanliness as possible. 
Not that this is an enclusively baby 
problem, for all sorts of diseases are 
carried through milk. Tuberculosis 
is an example of this class, and a 
number of epidemics of diphtheria 
and scarlet fever have been traced to 
the milk supply, but when we pause 
to consider that one-fifth of all the 
babies born in the United States die 
in their infancy from preventable dis- 
eases, and that 60 per cent of these 
are due to gastro-intestinal diseases, 
due to improper feeding. or impure 
milk, we naturally begin to look in- 
to the cause. 

I realize, of course, that not every 
farmer can have his milking done 
scientifically, but it is possible for 
him to produce safe milk for his own 
use and that of the public by very 
simple and inexpensive means. 

He mzy not have an elaborate dairy 
outfit, but his cattle can be kept clean 
and in perfect health with the assist- 
ance of a veterinary. It will be to 
his fincncial interest in the long run. 
Tar paper, whitewash and home-made 
cement, will insure a sanitary stable 
it small cost. 

Then, there should be a covered 
milking pail in place of the old- 
fashioned wide-mouthed pail. This 
will keep nine-tenths of the dirt out 
during milking time. All milk uten- 
siis thay Bé “Kept clean by the use of 
a brush and a solution of soda fol- 
lowed by. a -final-rinsing.in scalding: 
water. If ice is not possible for one 
farmer, is it not feasible for several 





farmers to combine their interest, 
and secure a supply of ice at some 
central place at a reasonable cost. 

I hope the readers of this paper 
are not superior to germs. If you 
are, send for some of the government 
literature on the subject of the care 
of milk. A request to the department 
of agriculture will bring a number of 
bulletins to your door, much to your 
enlightment.—Dr. M. M. Carrick. 





Rich cream churns in less time than 
thin cream. Butter should come in 
from 25 to 30 minutes. If the cream 
is too warm it will come sooner and 
the butter will be of inferior quality. 
If the cream is too cold longer churn- 
ing will be required. Regulate the 
temperature with a dairy thermometer 
at from 60 to 70 degrees. If you 
want good butter don’t add hot or cold 
water to the cream. 





THE IMPLEMENT BLUE BOOK FREE. 


The Midland Publishing Co., St. Louis, 
Mo., has left over a few hundred copies of 
the 1914 Implement Blue Book, one of which 
it offers to mail free of charge, to any sub- 
ecriber to this paper who will send 20 cents 
to pay the packing, postage, etc. The book 
has over 600 Royal Octavo pages, weighs 
two pounds and contains complete classified 
descriptive lists of all farming implements, 
vehicles and wagons, and kindred goods 
made in the United States, with names and 
addresses of manufacturers; also a full list 
of all branch, jobbing and transfer houses 
in this country and Canada, from which 
near-by repairs may be had. 
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More Power 
Lower Cost 


1915 Model 


7-Horse Power. $9 9.75 


Tested and Rated 

by University of Illinois Experts. 

Write today for our new gasoline 
engine proposition which tells all 
about the test made by the Uni- 
versity Experts and explains why 
we can make lower prices on our 
New Model 1915 Economy 
Engines, yet give you more power. 

Sizes, 114 to 12 Horse Power. 

Prices, $28.50 to $198.00. 


Sears, Roebuck and Co. 
Chicago 
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Cushman Binder Engines 
a For All Farm Work 
This is the one successful binder engine. 








does not jump like peavy engine. On the bind 

itis a great saver — Te will doall yoq 

4H. P. Truck-—Easy te Move ¢€ Ge Ringe | too. 
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Will reduce Inflamed, Strained, 
Swollen Tendons, ts, 
Muscles or Bruises. Stops the 
. lameness and pain from a Splint, 
Side Bone or Bone Spavin. No 
blister, no hair gone. Horse can be 
used. $2 a bottle delivered. Describe 
your case for special instructions 
and Book 2 K Free. 
ABSORBINE, JR., the antiseptic liniment for 
mankind. Reduces Strained, Torn Liga- 
ments, Enlarged Glands, Veins or Muscles, 
Heals Cut, ores, Ulcers, Alla pan. pac 
-0a le or e 
W:'P YOUNG, PB. F,, 286 Temple St, Springtiold, Mase 
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Little Folks Magazine keeps the 
children happy and busy. It pro- 
vides entertainment all the year 
round. Stories by the best au- 
thors, pictures by the best artists 
for children, verses both witty and 
wise ‘that can be memorized for 
home or school, colored cut-outs 
to cut and paste, new games to 
play, new toys to make of paper, a 
letter-bag for te children’s tet- 
ters, rebuses for picture stories, 
fairy tales, and every picture can 
be colored by the children. 












This Beautiful 
Wren House Free 


Put up this bird house and you 
will soon have a sweet singing 
family of Wrens living in it. See 
them build their nest and raise a 
family. They will live with you 
every year. Protect the birds and 
they will save dollars for you by 
eating the bugs that take the crops. 
This beautiful wren house is made 
of wood and stained in two colors. 


Wren House Given Free 
We are happy to announce this 
special offer to new or renewal 
subscribers: 


Colman’s Rural World 1 Yr.) All for 
Little Folks Magazine 1 Yr. Only 
Wren House $1.10 


Colman’s Rural World needs no 
description to its readers. Little 
Folks is briefly described, This is 
a great big dollar’s worth as Little 
Folks alone is $1.00 a year. Send 
your subscription today. Wren 
house will be sent prepaid to you. 


COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, 
St. Louis, Mo, 
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ROBIN HOOD 


For intense and dazzling color there is 
no other rose to compare with this splen- 
did kind. It is a grand grower, producing 
strong heavy canes and often attaining a 
height of four to five feet in a single sea- 
son and is not subject to disease or insect 
attacks. Blooms with the first days of 
spring continuously throughout the grow- 
ing season. The flowers are of a glorious 
rose-scarlet, while the fragrance is delicious 
beyond description. 


BESSIE BROWN 


This magnificent rose has unsurpassed beauty of 
a totally distinct character, bearing large, full, deep 
and double flowers. A vigorous grower, producing 
numerous long stiff stems with daintily finished 
foliage, each one crowned with a long, slender 
pointed bud which opens into a large elegantly 
finished flower of creamy white exquisitely flushed 
pink, very large shell-shaped petals making the 
bloom delightfully charming. The good constitution 
and clear color make it a favorite everywhere. 


MELODY —(A Yellow Beauty) 


The greatest of all yellow roses for the home 
planter. Grows to perfection in ordinary garden 
soil in all localities and bears continuously great 
numbers of lovely flowers of immense size, elegant, 
full and double on stiff erect stems which stand 
out well from the plant, giving it a regal appear- 
ance and stamping it’ as the most’ extraordinary 
rose of its color. The color of the flowers is a 
lovely shade of yellow, deepening to apricot in the 
center. 


able vigor, clethed with handsome fresh green foliage. 
are large, bold, full amd double of a great variety of exquisite rich 
colors and delicious fragrance. 


Do not fail to take advantage of this offer. 
Read descriptions of roses below. 


Description of Rose Bushes 











6 Everblooming 


ROSE BUSHES 


For-years we have offered rose bushes as a special premium 

Colman’s 
thousands of our subscribers. 
unlimited list an assortment of the finest hardy everblooming varie- 
ties ever produced, which is the most desirable class of roses in 
These plants are perfectly hardy and grow with remark- 


World and we have more than pleased 
This year we have selected from an 


Rural 


The flowers 


Roses will grow and bloom in any ordinary garden soil if properly plant- 
ed and there is no good reason why you should not have an abundance of 
beautiful flowers in your own yard this summer with these strong, thrifty 


We want you to he successful and will forward with roses, printed in- 
structions on their planting and care. 
good growing condition and have arranged with our grower to deliver them 
at the proper time to plant in the open ground, ; 


We guarantee them to reach you in 


It is the best ever made. 


RADIANCE 


Radiance is the ideal garden rose, strong ana vig- 
orous in growth, healthy in every condition to a 
perfection seen in no other rose. The _ splendid 
flowers borne on strong, upright stems are pro- 
duced in amazing profusion; they are immense in 
size, and the color is a beautiful blending of shades 
ot carmine rose with opal and coppery refiections. 


KAISERIN AUGUSTA VICTORIA 


Hailed by flower lovers as the greatest rose crea- 
tion of modern times. Grows to perfection in al- 
most any soil or situation, it has the most mag- 
nificent foliage that is possessed by any variety. 
It is a tremendous grower and blooms continuously, 
producing immense, deep double grandly formed 
flowers on long stiff stems; their beauty is nothing 
short of superb from the bud to open flower. It is 
practically impossible to describe the delicate tints 
of rich, creamy white, sligktly lemon tinted near the 
center, a color effect both entirely new end distinct. 


RED DOROTHY PERKINS 


Perfectly hardy, having great vigor and sturdi- 
ness combined with grace. The magnificent foliage 
produced by this variety is fine, dark and glossy, 
withstanding all diseases which causes the foliage 
to rust and look shabby. This quality alone as- 
sures an ornamental climber which is nearly ever- 
green and its graceful pendulous habit will place 
it first among pillar roses. The bloom is produced 
in great clusters; each individual rose being per- 
fect in form and very double, the color being deep 
intense scarlet crimson which retains its vivid bril- 
liancy as long as the flower lasts. 


HOW 10 GET YOUR SIX ROSE BUSHES FREE 


This splendid collection of Rose bushes are not for sale, or it would be necessary for you to pay 


a good round sum for them. We give the entire collection absolutely free, for a new or 


renewal 


subscription to Colman’s Rural World. There is no better time to renew your own subscription another 
year than now. This offer is good for new or old subscribers. Send 5? cents for six months’ subscription 


and we will 


send you this beautiful collection of Rose bushes, postpaid. 


Colman’s Rural World, St. Louis, Mo, 
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AND SMOKING PORK 60 
THE FARM. 


CURING 

Prof. William Hislop, animal hus- 
|bandman of the state experiment sta- 
| tion at Pullman, states that it is high- 
| ly essential that meat intended for cur- 
jing be thoroughly cooled, because if 
| the surface of meat comes in contact 
| with salt before all the animal heat is 
| removed, it will have a tendency to 
| shrink the muscles and form a coating 
|on the outside which will not allow the 
generating gases to escape. Meat, 
however, should never be frozen salt- 
}ed because the brine will not pene- 
| trate uniformly and uneven curing will 
lresult. The hams and sides should 
| be trimmed smoothly and no tag ends 
j left, care being taken to expose as lit- 
j tle lean meat as possible. For best 
| results, the meat must be fresh. Earth- 
|enware jars give good satisfaction, but 
}oak barrels with wooden hoops are 
less cumbersome to handle. 

Recipe for 100 pounds of meat, by 
|'gsugar cure method: Eight pounds of 
salt; two pounds of brown sugar; two 
ounces of saltpeter. Dissolve the ingre- 
dients in four gallons of water, and 
| boil the brine, but always pour the 
| brine cold on the meat. Ordinarily, 
|meat takes from six to eight weeks to 
cure, depending upon its fatness and 
| quality. Before the meat is placed in 
| the barrels, rub each piece with salt- 
| peter, and pile them up. In this way, 
|some blood is drawn out. The next 
| day, paek them tightly in the barrels, 
| pour in the brine and weight down. Al- 
| Ways pack the hams and shoulders on 
the bottom of the barrel. If the brine 
| sours, take out the meat, wash it thor- 
|oughly and pour in new brine. After 
| the necessary time has elapsed, take 
out the meat, wash it and hang it up to 
| drip for two days previous to its going 


into the smoke house. 











Recipe for dry cure for 1,000 pounds: 
| Forty pounds of salt; ten pounds of 
|New Orleans or brown sugar; 
pounds of black pepper; one and one- 
|half pounds of saltpeter; 
| pound of cayenne pepper. 
Mix the above ingredients very thor- 
|oughly and apply half of the mixture 
{to the meat, rubbing it all over very 
|carefully, but especially around the 
{hip. hock and stifle joints. Let it lie 
| in the barrel for ten days to two weeks, 
{then re-rub the meat with the remain- 
der of the miture and leave it for four 
to eight weeks in a cool, dry place 
} when it will be ready to smoke. The 
| slow cure will give better results than 
| the fast cure. 
|} Recipe for plain salt cure for 100 
| pounds of meat: Ten pounds of salt; 
two ounces of saltpeter; four gallons 
of water. Cut the carcass into smaller 
parts than for the brine cure. Pieces 
|about six inches square will be best. 
Pour the brine over the meat. When 
cold, cover and weight down to keep 
them under the brine. The pork should 
be kept in the brine until used. 
Smoking the Meats. 

Pickle and cured meats are smoked 
to aid in their preservation. The smoke. 
seals up the pores, acts as a vermifuge, 
aids in drying, and adds flavor to the 
product. 

The smoke house should be six to 








eight feet high for ordinary farm use. 





Small openings wnder the eaves, or 4 





Mail your order 
at once. If you are 
already paid 
ahead we will mark 
your subscription , 


a ate 
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Six Everblooming Rose Bushes 
Colman’s Rural World, 
St. Louis, Mo, 


Please send me, post-paid, the six Everblooming Rose Bushes, 
I enclose 50 ‘cents for a six months new or renewal subscription 


State 


ahead six 
a 
months. »2 to Colman’s Rural World. 
7 
This offer may Name 
not appear again. 
P. 0. 
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Notice:—You can remit in two-cent stamps, or money order, 
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ehimney in the roof will provide the 
essential free circulation. <A fire-pot 
built outside of the house proper, with 
a. flue through which the smoke may 
be conducted to the meat ecbamber, 
gives the best results. A fire may be 
built on the floor of the house when 
the former method can not be adopted. 
Brick houses are best, but large ary 
goods boxes and even barrels may be 
made to serve as smoke houses where 
only small amounts of meat are to be 
smoked. However, the curing of meat 
in such substitutes is more difficult 
and the results less uniform. 





Contnued on Page 12. 
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Green hickory or maple wood smotl- — 
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REMEMBER THE ALAMO. 











{ stood within the battered walls, 
The wind seemed sighing low— 

And listening, I heard a voice: 
“This is the Alamo.” 






























RK OF 

| closed my eyes and saw a host 

Of brave souls, marching slow, 
al hus- O’er the rough stones that mark the 
ent sta- place— 
is high- The ancient Alamo, 
for cur- 
ause if { closed my ears, the dying moans 
contact Were more than I could bear; 
heat is The shouts and cries, the stifled groans 
ency to Filled all the silent air. 
coating 
llow the What is this din, I softly said, 

Meat, This tumult that I hear? 
en salt- “It is the marching of the dead, 
t pene- Be still, and have no fear.” 
‘ing will 

should Then came in whispers still, and low, 
ag ends Like southwind floating by: 
e as lit- “We were the men at Alamo, 
‘or best Who dared to do, and die. 
. Earth- 
ion, but “Remember—aAh, you surely must, 
ops are We died not long ago. 

Our bodies scarce have turned to 

neat, by dust— 
unds of Remember Alamo!” 
ar; two MAY MYRTLE. 
e ingre- ———— 
er, and A TEST OF PATIENC E, AND OF IM- 
our the PATIENCE. 
linarily, pee 
feeks to To the Home Circle:—When we are 
ess and n good health, active, quick in our 
laced in movements, fairly good in disposition, 
th salt- and with sickness an unknown quan- 
1S Way, tity, we do not realize how fortunate 
he next we are,—we take all our good gifts 
barrels, naturally as belonging to us, just as 
ywn. Al- does our purse, and we are wise to 
ders on fill up with gratitude for our treas- 
ve brine ures of health or purse. 

it thor- Imagine the sensations of such a 
. After person as above described to be sud- 
sd, take denly disabled by a fall breaking this 
it up to person's arm. Misfortune threw her 
ts going down on a slippery sidewalk. 

Was it to test her patience? There 
pounds: was a great struggle between pain, 
unds of ~ self-pity, humiliation and impatience 
; four, until the upper mind took the case in 
nd one- hand. All these acute feelings were 
yne-half running riot until one after another 

: were quieted and _ stilled, but impa- 
ry thor- tience was the most troublesome one 
mixture in the lot to subdue. 
er very The Person had to wait patiertly 
ind the while her meat was being cut for her, 
et it lie and the breakfast eggs broken for 
» weeks, and prepared for her as for a baby, 
remain- had to submit to being dressed and 
for four undressed like a wooden doll by awk- 
y place ward hands who knew not how to han- 
e. The dle a plaster arm. The ordeal of it 
Its than all was awful! To have hair pins 

Planted into one’s brain without a 
for 100 murmur is another martyr’s test, as 
of salt: well as to have her stockings put on 
gallons With the heels to the instep and the 
smaller other garments hindside fore and vice 
- Pieces versa. 
be best Centuries ago the great ladies 
When slapped their awkward maids for such 
to keep deeds, but we, of the 20th century 
- should know better; we have more mental 
pening and self-control and would 
swict Big Sleeping Doll FREE 
e smoke | ig eeping 0 
rmifuge, This fine sleeping 
r to the doll is nearly two 
feet tall, and is all 
. the rage. She has 
» six to slippers, complete 
rm use. inom ote, Deca ha 
es, or 4 very »rettily made, 
ride the a ge aon 
also has a little 





chatelaine watch, 





with fleur-de-lis pin. 
You can dress and 
undress this doll just 
like a real baby. Has 
curly hair, pearly 
3teeth, rosy cheeks, 
beautiful eyes, and 
goes to sleep just as 
natural as life when 
you lay her down. 


This doll free for 
selling only 20 of ou 
magnificent art and 
religious pictures at 
10 cents —. We 
trust you w Pic- 
tures until sold, amd 
em give an extra sur- 
Ress. rise gift for prompt- 
Send no money—Just your name. 






























THE HUME TIRSL 


HOUSE CENTIPEDE USEFUL BUT 
DISAGREEABLE. 














The house centipede, although dis- 
agreeable in appearance, feeds on 
small cockroaches, the typhoid fly, 
and other still more disagreeable in- 
sects, and therefore would not seem 
altogether an undesirable visitor in 
one’s house. However, as one of the 
United. States Department of Agri- 
culture’s entomologists says in a fre- 
cent Farmers’ Bulletin (No. 627) 
dealing with this insect, “its uncanny 
appearance is hardly calculated to in+ 
spire confidence, and it will unques- 
tionably bite in self-defence, although 
very few cases of its having bitten 
any human being are on record.” it 
does not feed on household goods and 
woolens, although many housewives 
hold this belief. 

The house centipede is a southern 
species, its natural home being in thé 
latitude of Texas, but it has slowly 
spread northward, and having reached 
New York and Massachusetts about 
30 years ago it is now very common 
in these states and extends westward 
well beyond the Mississippi. It is a 
very delicate creature and almost im-_ 
possible to catch, having a worm- 
like body about an inch long of a 
grayish yellow color. The name 
“centipede” is misleading, as it does 
not possess a hundred legs, but no 
more than 30 although the speed at 
which it travels across the floor does 
not give the ordinary observer suffi- 
cient time to count them. Its head is 


LE, ) 


plished what nothing, or mo one else 
had done, not even the splendid lec- 
ture by one of the most eloquent and 
widely known temperance lecturers. 
While reading the book the mind of 
that man was in a receptive state, 
ready to accept the truths presented, 
whereas in listening to a lecture his 
mind was in a combative state, watch- 
ing, waiting and eager to contradict 
every point presented by the speaker. 

This experience of mine; coupled 
with many other similar ones which 
I have read and heard, led me to de- 
cide on becoming a book missionary, 
because of the good I may do in such 
work. I am neither gifted nor elo- 
quent in presenting a subject on 
which I feel deeply, and usually suc- 
ceed in being misunderstood by the 
one I wish to influence. 

But a book is never betrayed into 
making hasty replies, or random ex- 
pressions, and it takes no notice of 
jeers or slights. It may not always 
answer questions, but it will tell its 
story over and over, and always 
speaks wisely and well, and wherever 
it goes, it brings a benediction. 

In a recent issue of a magazine I 
read an account of how thousands and 
thousands of volumes of cheap, harm- 
ful novels were produced yearly, to 






















AND THE KITCHEN 


Home Circle is a meeting 

for weekly gatherings of the 

World family. All of its members are 

invited to meet here in correspondence 

and good fellowship. Send lots of 
letters and get really acquainted. 


The Kitchen is a factor in the Home 

Circle that no one can do without. 
Help to make it helpful, by sending 
for publication suggestions on how to 
make and do the things that are 
made and done in the kitchen. Tell 
others your ideas and experiences. 











not dare raise a hand to one who tries 
her very best to serve us and to spare 
us a few precious hairs of our head 
while jerking the comb through them. 
She means so well, and when we stop 
to see the funny side of it our impa- 
tience vanishes to make room for the 
ridiculous. 

When the Person found to her sur- 
prise how very impatient she was 
she called a halt to herself and gave 
herself a lecture. She found this hor- 
rid impatience had been lurking in 
her system like a germ waiting to 
spring into being at a given moment,— 
the fall and the moment came simul- 
taneously. It required quite a crash 
to bring forth the germ, however, 
which is almost complimentary to the 
Person. 

When the pain after several days 


had subsided somewhat, she looked Provide reading for the boys of our 
this impatience squarely in the face Country. Boys are not competent to armed with a pair of very long, 
with calm fearlessness and each judge the kind of books they should slender “feelers.” The bulletin ad- 


vises the housekeeper who feels that 
the centipede has become a pest in 
her house to use fresh pyrethrum 
powder near bathrooms, closets, cel- 
lars, conservatories, and store rooms 
where it may hide itself. The sug- 
gestion is also given that all moist 
places should be kept free from any 
objects, such as flower pots, mops, or 
dirty rags behind which the insect 
may conceal itself. 

It is very questionable whether the 
centipede would ever, unprovoked, at- 
tack any human being or other large 
animal, still if it is pressed with the 
bare hand or foot or is caught be- 
tween sheets in beds it will probably 
bite, and a few cases on record show 
that severe swelling and pain may 
result, for the insect belongs to a 
poisonous group of centipedes. The 
wound can hardly be called danger- 
ous, however, and prompt dressing 
with ammonia is recommended to al- 
feviate the disagreeable symptoms. 
The centipede is in one respect like 
a spider in that it springs after its 
prey and is very rapacious. Trained 
observers have noticed that in cap- 
turing such a pest as a cockroach, the 
centipede springs over its prey, in- 
closing and caging it with its many 
legs after which it devours its victim. 
In the act of devouring a moth it has 
been observed to keep its numerous 
long legs vibrating with incredible 
swiftness, giving the appearance of 
a hazy spot surrounding the fluttering 
moth. 


read and must be helped by a wise, 
sympathetic and tactful friend. Pa- 
rents should do this, but there are a 
great many parents who do not seem 
to know much about the books their 
children read. There is a vast field 
for active work in trying to place the 
right kind of mental food in the hands 
of our coming citizens, and I want to 
have a share in it. 

I am glad that we have such a vast 
amount of good books, whose prices 
place them within the reach of the 
humblest, so that all may be fed. I 
have only to introduce the boy to the 
book and the deal is closed, and my 
duty done.—Mrs. A. H. Bauer, Bois 
D’Arc, Mo. 


morning spoke to it with determina- 
tion: “Today you keep out of my 
consciousness. There’s no room here 
for such as you. I am surrounded by 
léve. Loving hands are trying so hard 
to do acts of kindness for me. Love 
only shall rule here. Get thee hence 
you hateful thing called impatience; 
yet, hateful as you are, I’m glad you 
came that I may know mine enemies 
face to face. Henceforth, I shall stand 
porter at the door to see that you may 
never enter again.” 

There came the impatience of time 
wasted, but common sense came to the 
rescue and argued: “You have work- 
ed hard all winter now rest! There 
are books to read, letters to write, 
friends to see, and visits to pay,” and 
sure enuogh, the Person’s time was 
filled to overflowing. 

“To conquor ourselves is our great- 
est achievement,” is very true. It is 
easy to be pleasant and kind while 
we are not tried. It is only when we 
are tested that we are found wanting 
in some quality or another. 

The spectrum of love shows nine 
elements of: which the first is patience 
—“Love suffereth long.”—Claire V. 
D’Oench, St. Louis. 





ANOTHER BOILED DINNER RECI- 
PE AND A PILLOW CASE HINT. 





Dear Friends of the Home Circle:— 
First, that boiled dinner, how good it 
must have been! Now I'll tell about 
my way. - 

I like “spare ribs” as the founda- 
tion of the “boiled dinner,” with all 
the different vegetables in it I can 
muster. My cabbage I quarter and 
parboil before placing in kettle. If 
I have them, I cook beets separately 
and after removing the skins add to 
other vegetables. I am like the editor; 
I want an onion in the mixture. 

The drop dumplings of corn meal 
is a new one to me. [Il try it some 
time. I always add dumplings but 
remove the vegetables before putting 
them in on top of ribs. I thicken the 
liquor with flour wet with milk or 
créam. Some times I add green pep- 
per pods to mixture after removing 
seeds from same. 

I have found a good use for em- 
broidered pillow cases which have 
been used until the body of the case 
is in slits. The off side is usually 
worn while the front is still good. 
Last week I found a pair in this con- 
dition. I wondered how I could pro- 
long the usefulness. On cleaning the 
bedroom and removing soiled covers 
from dresser and washstand, I 
thought, “the very thing! I’ll open 
in center on off side; this will leave 
the monogram and decoration in cent- 
er of open case. I can remove the 
worn part or nearly so and leave a 
width sufficient for a dresser scarf 
all ready to use except hemming at 
ends.” 

I did this and now have two pretty 
dresser scarfs from the cases which 
were too muh worn for use on a bed. 
You see I am practicing Mrs. Baur’s 
suggestion, “passing it on.”—Jennie L. 
Wardan, Lllinois. 





A BOOK MISSIONARY IS A USEFUL 
CITIZEN. 





To the Home Circle:—I wonder how 
many who read this page, ever thought 
of being a book missionary. Practic- 
ally everyone loves to read, and will 
read that which interests and appeals 
to them. Good books may well be 
termed silent evangelists, because they 
can go everywhere and carry their 
message to people in all walks of life, 
silently influencing them for good. 

Some years ago when a vigorous lo- 
eal option campaizn was on in the 
county where I then lived, I approach- 
ed a neighbor whom I had known all 
my life, and asked him to vote against 
the saloon. He very emphatically de- 
clined to do so. 

Some months after the local option 
election, I purchased some books to 
present to my Sunday school class, 
two of his children being members of 
my class. One of the books was “Ten 
Nights in a Bar-room,” which I 
handed to his boy, but had no thought 
that the father would read it. Imagine 
my surprise, when a few weeks later 
he said to me: “Why didn’t you give 
me that book to read before the local 
option election, for then I would have 
voted against the saloon. Since read- 
ing that book I am forever against the 
saloon.” 

This proved true, as_ the liquor 
forces succeeded in having the ques- 
tion re-submitted to the voters four 
years later, and my neighbor was the 
most active, aggressive worker in that 
community against the saloon. 





“SILVER OLD AND SILVER NEW.” 





Every housekeeper takes pride in 
keeping her silver bright and shining, 
whether her choicest collection be 
great grandmother’s treasured tea- 
spoons or the latest achievement of 
the jeweller’s art. 

But whether her silver is of this 
year or of a century ago, the sulphur 
in eggs, rubber, natural gas, water, 
white tissue paper, and in the white 
cloth, so often used in making silver 
cases, will turn the best polish she 
can put on it, to a yellowish brown. 

To clean by rubbing with whiting or 
any of the silver polishes is a long and 
laborous process, and one which must 
be repeated frequently; but an easier 
method, which does not injure the sil- 
ver, may be employed. 

Dissolve one teaspoon of common 
salt and one teaspoon of soda in one 
quart of water, and placein a galvan- 
ized pan. Silver placed in this solu- 
tion takes on a polish without rubbing, 
To get results it is necessary to keep 
the inside of the pan thoroughly clean. 

By placing in the solution a small 
piece of zinc or the lid of a Mason jar 
the use of the galvanized pan becomes 
unnecessary and any kind of a pan 
may be used.—Mary L. Oberlin, Colo- 
rado. 





The nation’s menu must be made up 
from the fields, pastures, orchards and 
gardens, and to farm intelligently the 
farmer must know what is needed. 





PEOPLE’S SUPPLY CO., Dept. R. W., 
St. Louis, Mo 


The reading of that book accom- 
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Organize for Mutual Help 


and Social Diversion 








NY one who is well acquainted 
with actual conditions in the 
country knows it to be the truth 
that no movement looking to the bet- 
terment of material conditions on the 
farm can meet with complete success, 
unless the women as well as the men 
be considered. It is admitted that the 
prosperity which may come to the 
men by the adoption of better meth- 
ods of farming will be shared by the 
women in most cases; but, it is equal- 
ly true that the women, themselves 
are a strong factor in bringing about 
this same prosperity, even if no indi- 
vidual encouragement is given them, 
and. would do much better still with 
a little help. 

There is no place where a wife is 
so valuable an asset as on the farm; 
therefore, she is an element in the 
scheme of betterment of farm condi- 
tions which is well worth consider- 
ing. It is she who tides over the lean 
years with fruit and vegetables tend- 
ed more carefully than the farmer 
does his field crops, or with poultry 
and eggs; which have cost little to 
produce, and the more knowledge she 
brings to her work the better results 
she secures; hence, with a campaign 
directed along lines that will insure 
better methods of tilling the © soil, 
feeding stock, etc., why should not the 
farmer’s wife be shown better ways 
of handling her own particular indus- 
tries so that she may increase their 
output? 

The normal woman desires pleas- 
ant surroundings and she will often 
work under most trying conditions as 
long as she has hope that she will 
eventually secure the environment she 
covets. It may be a new house she 
craves or an addition to the old one, 
or new furnishings of one sort or an- 
other. Perhaps she wants labor-sav- 
ing appliances or conveniences which 
she knows cannot be bought, unless 
she can personally increase the yearly 
income. Show her how she can real- 
ize her desires and she wiil be a satis- 
fied woman. ' 


The Moving Spirit. 


Another point to be considered, too, 
and it has a pretty strong bearing on 
the final success or failure of the fam- 
ily, is that the wife is frequently the 
“moving spirit” in more ways than 
one, and, if she is satisfied, she gives 
her husband help and encouragement 
and together they make a home and 
abide there, each year adding to their 
stock of worldly goods and incidental- 
ly adding to the wealth of the com- 
munity, making possible better 
schools, roads, churches and other 
factors that distinguish the well de- 
veloped prosperous sections of our 
country. 

If the wife is not satisfied, she uses 
all her influence in promoting a 
change to some other location, which 
may or may not hold them; in any 
case, the family is the poorer by rea- 
son of the change, the old adage “three 
moves are as bad as a fire,” being 
nearly true. Perhaps the search for a 
new home could have been prevented 
if she could have been shown how to 
make the best of the situation and 
had been made to feel that someone 
was interested in the welfore of her- 
self and family. 

This is especially true of new set- 
tlers in any section. It is not enough 
that they suffer from the isolation that 
has been accepted as inseparable from 
farm life, but they suffer also from 
homesickness, the longing for the fa- 
thiliar sights of the old home and the 
faces of old friends and acquaintances, 
and nothing but making new friends 
and forming new ties will evef make 
the new home agreeable. 

I have been a “new settler,” need- 
ing advice and not receiving it from 
sources that could be relied on; anx- 
ious for knowledge bearing on my 
work, but with no teacher save ex- 
perience and such information as 
could be gathered from farm papers 
and government bulletins; longing for 
companionship, yet seeing no one but 
my own family for months at a time, 
and I know whereof I speak, when I 
say that women need some provision 
made for them that will show them 
how to add to the family purse and 





also provide some social diversion. In 
some places in the southern states, 
canning clubs and poultry clubs have 
been organized with the view of 
teaching the girls how to earn money 
at home, and there is scarcely a town 
of any pretensions that does not have 
clubs for the purpose of uniting the 
members in the pursuit of a common 
object. 
A Community Club. 

I would like to see a combination 
of the two, an organization whereby 
the women, both old and young, on 
the farm can be brought together in 
clubs or associations, each contrib- 
uting, according to her talents, tothe 
general stock of knowledge or to the 
entertainment of the rest, and at the 
same time draw on every source avail- 
able for help in making the meetings 
interesting and profitable. There are 
women in every neighborhood who 
would enjoy meeting together and ex- 
changing ideas at stated intervals, in- 
stead of the old way of hit and miss 
visiting, for they appreciate the fact 
that rest and relaxation increase effi- 
ciency; but because it is an innova- 
tion, they hesitate to take the first step 
in organizing a community club. 

Without outside encouragement they 
will go on in the same old rut, occa- 
sional trips to town to supply the 
family needs-or visit to neighbors at 
rare intervals being their only social 
diversion, meantime getting more and 
more.self-centered and more and more 
self-conscious, lesihg gradually the 
world interest that keeps us all young 
and giving its place to complete ab- | 
sorption in everyday duties performed | 
mechanically, thus bringing these du- 
ties down to the dead level of drudg- 
ery, and when this is done, when our 
tasks lose all interest for us_except 
to get them out of the way so as to 
go on to others, it is then life takes 
on a hopeless aspect for us women on | 
the farm. 

We are social creatures, we women, 
and we like to meet those who under- 
stand our situation and can help us 
out of our difficulties, and we can 
learn from each other, too, if given 
the opportunity to discuss the prob- 
lems that puzzle us. The neighbor- 
hood club gives this opportunity. In 
future communications, I shall have 
more to say about this, for having the 
courage of our convictions, we have 
organized a club in our neighborhood 
and it is in a flourishing condition and 
a joy and help to all the members.— 
Mrs. Cena S. Cornman,. Missouri. 








BETTER NURSING IS NEEDED. 





“Skillful home nursing is a great 
blessing,” says Dr. H. W. Hill of the 
Minnesota Public Health Association. 
“Everyone wishes that every mother 
might be a skilled nurse, for such 
services are required at least three to 
four times by each child for serious in- 
fections as well as for many minor 
troubles. But skillful nursing in the 
home is beyond most mothers, despite 
all loving desire to do the best for 
their sick ones. 

“When actual knowledge of the care 
of really sick persons is needed, and 
especially where infectious cases are 
concerned, not only is the average 
mother’s training insufficient for the 
patient’s best welfare; but lack of 
practice as well as inexperience tells 
heavily on the mother in her efforts 
to prevent the spread of infection to 
others. A trained nurse is invaluable 
in such cases, but even better is it 
that the sick one should be removed 
to a hospital. This is especially true 
for the patient suffering from tuber- 
culosis and avoids danger to the other 
members of the family as well.” 





COOKING DEFINITIONS. 





The art of the cookery so often lies 
in the mixing that a definition of the 
common movements used in combining 
ingredients is perhaps worth while. 

“Stirring” is mixing by using a cir- 
cular motion, widening the circles un- 
till all is blended. In mixing dry ma- 
terials with liquids, add the liquid 
gradually, stir slowly, being careful 
that the bow] of the spoon touches the 
bottom and sides of the mixing dish; 
in this way all lumps may be pressed 
out. 

“Beating” is infolding air into the 
mixture at the same time the ingre- 
dients are being biended. The ingre- 
dients are turned over and over, care 

















being taken to lift them that air may 
be incorporated. Stirring the mixture 
would break the bubbles of air that 
are results of beating. 

“Cutting tnd folding” is the mixing 
of materials in such a manner that air 
already in the mixture is prevented 
from escape. The spoon is passed 
with a verticle down ward motion 
through the mixture_and is then pass- 
ed under the mixture in such a man- 
ner that the bow! of the spoon comes 
in contact with the dish; in this/way 
that part of the mixture at the bot- 
tom is carried and turned over on the 
top. 


CURING 





AND SMOKING PORK ON 


THE FARM. 





(Continued from Page 10.) 

ered with sawdust of the same material 
gives the best results. Hard woods are 
always preferable to soft woods. Re- 
sinous woods (pines, firs, spruces) 
should never be used, because they are 
likely to impart bad flavors to the 
product. In the production of West- 
phalia hams, Juniper wood and berries 
are used. 


pieces come into contact, as 
would prevent uniform smoking. 
A slow fire may then be light 


warming up the meat gradually. qq © 
cold climates it is best to keep the figg © 


going at a steady temperature until the 


smoking is completed, in from 24 to 3% © 


hours. 


In spring or summer a fire may he 


started every two or three days for two 
weeks, when the meat will be suff. 
ciently colored. 

Smoke will not penetrate frozen 
meat. Flies should be excluded by 
keeping the house dark and the meat 
cooled by opening the doors and yep. 
tilators. 

A dry, cool cellar or attic with freg 
circulation will be the best place iy 
which to keep smoked meats at all seq. 


sons, provided it is kept dark and the © 


flies excluded. If it is desired to keep 
the meat for a long time, wrap it in 
waxed paper, then in muslin, or cap. 
vas, and hang it in-a dry, airy, cog} 
place. 





Before putting meat into the smoke | Ke is 


house, take it out of the brine and let 
it drip for two days. In cases where 
the brine was strong, it will be very 
advisable to soak the pieces in cold 
water over night to prevent a crust 
forming on the outside when it is 
drained. Then suspend all the meat 
below the ventilators so that no two 











money. 
surface, 


catalog.” 


No. 4 


Burns Wood or Coal. 


perfect order. 
Agents wanted. 


WM. G. WILLARD, 


Willard Bidg. 
820 Chestnut Street. 


JUST SEND ME ONE DOLLAR 


and I wili ship C. O. D. to any open railroad station 
in the U. S., east of the Rocky Mountains, this fine 
Willard Steel Range 
best range in the world, but I will furnish the evi- 
dence and leave the verdict to you. 
amine this range, if you are satisfied in every way, 
pay agent $14.00 and freight, 
possessor of the best range in the world for the 
The range has six 8-inch lids; 17-inch oven; 
16-gal. reservoir; large warming closet; top cooking 
30x36 inches. 


Anyone can say they have the 
After you ex- 


and you become the 


Guaranteed to reach you in 


Shipping weight, 400 lbs. “Write for 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 














metal pitman. 
market. 
Reciprocating Shuttle: 


“HONEYMOON” 


Guaranteed 10 years. Superior 
work. Handsomest and most serviceable low priced machine in the 






















Boo. 


This Sewing 
month, for ten months. 


Send remittance, and nearest freight office today to, 


People’s Supply Co. St. Louis, Mo. ; 


| eg Cutter, 2 Screw Drivers, 6 Needies, 4 Bobbins. 
Machine is a beauty. Price, $18.00 cash, or 10.00 cash and $1.00 pe 


—— 


Ball Bearing 
Sewing Machine 


nickel plated 
and attractive wood- 





Self threading, lock stitch. 


Pesitive Four-Motion Feed. With hardened roller bearings. 
bar thread control with spring take up. 
with simple thread release. 


Needle 
Self threading upper tension 


Winder: 
lls bobbia 
Friction 

hand 


Bobbin 
belt, 


Automatic 
Operated by 
quickly and _ evenly. 
clutch loose pulley on 
wheel for winding bobbin. 

Steel Presser Bar: Equipped 
with spring and nut adjustment 
to regulate pressure for thick- 
ness of work. 

Self Setting Needles. 
Swell Front 


Design Wood- 
work: Carved 
© rna menta- 
tion, dark 
golden oak 
high 

finish and pol 
ish. Upright 
machines 
have fancy 
bent wood 
cover, with 
carved panel 
Drop head 
styles have 


bent seamless 
drum, form- 
ing dust-proof 
s head when ma 
chine is closed. All styles 
have beautifully lacquered 
drawer pulls. 
Ball Bearings: Best tool 
steel, hardened and ground, 
with ball retainer. 
Automatic Lift: 
lest, strongest and 
practical in the 
When lid or cover is 


Simp- 
most 


ically and locked in 
tion ready for sewing. 
on outside of fly wheel, ab 
ways remains in place 0 
the lower wheel. 
ttachments: With eact 
machine we furnish the 
lowing: Tucker, R 
Binder, Set of Hemmet 
four sizes. Braider, Quiltet 
Foot Hemmer and Fellet 
= Accessories: 


Also of 
Oll Can filled, and Instructio® 
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~ PATTERNS FOR RURAL WORLD READERS. 












































In ordering patterns for Waist, give 
bust measure only; for Skirts, give 
Waist measure only; for children, give 
age only; while for patterns for 
Aprons say, large, small or medium. 


1059—Ladies’ Waist. 

Cut in 6 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 
44 inches bust measure. It requires 
3 yards of 44-inch material for a 36- 
inch size, 

1192—Ladies’ House Dress. 

Cut in 6 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 
44 inches bust measure. It requires 
Tyards of 36-inch material for a 36- 
Mech size. The skirt measures about 
21-3 yards at lower edge, with plaits 
drawn out. 

1056—Ladies’ Apron. | 

Cut in 3 sizes: Small, medium and 
large. It requires 5 yards of 36-inch 
Material for a medium size. 

1214—Jacket for Misses and Small 

Women. 

Cut in 4 sizes: 14, 16, 17 and 18 
years. It requires 2% yards of 40- 
ch material for a 16-year size. 
1065—Ladies’ Kimono. 

Cut in 3 sizes: Small, medium and 

e. It requires 5% yards of 44 


“Mech material for a medium sise. 
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1221—Set of Ladies’ Over Waists, 
Vestee and Collar. 

Cut in 3 sizes; Small, medium and 
large. It requires for No. 1, 3% 
yards, for No. 2, 1% yards, for No. 
3, 1 yard and for No. 4, % yard of 
27-inch material for a medium size. 


1212-1227—Ladies’ Costume. 

Waist, 1212, cut in 5 sizes: 34, 36, 
38, 40 and 42 inches bust measure. 
Skirt, 1227, cut in 5 sizes: 22, 24, 26, 
28 and 30 inches waist measure. It 
requires 5 yards of double width ma- 
terial for the entire gown in a medium 
size. The skirt measures 21-3 yards 
at the lower edge. This calls for 
two separate patterns which will be 
mailed to any address on receipt of 
10c for each. 


. 
1220—Ladies’ Dressing Sack. 

Cut in 3 sizes: Small, medium and 
large. It requires 2% yards of 36- 
inch material for a medium size. 

1674—Girls’ Dress. 

Cut in 4 sizes: 4, 6, 8 and 10 years. 
It requires 3% yards of 44-inch ma- 
terial for a 10-year size. 

9997—Girls’ Dress. 

Cut in 4 sizes: 6, 8, 10 and 12 years. 
It requires 3 yards of 40-inch ma- 
terial for an 8-year size. 


/ 





ERRYGANEALUB 


FOR OUR 


Boys Rlurts 


The boys and girls of the Merry 
Game Club will be sorry to learn that 
the president is ill in bed and will not 
be able to conduct the proceedings of 
the elub this week. We all hope that 
she will reeover speedily and soon re- 
sume the management of this interest- 
ing department.—Editor, Rural World. 











GIRL AND HER DUCK- 
LINGS. 


—— -- 


Editor, Rural World:—I am Mam- 
ma’s little girl, her baby girl; you 
know that means a whole lot to me. 


A LITTLE 





One day last summer mamma took me | 
with her to a friends. Before we | 
left the kind lady gave me a newty | 
hatched duckling. I carried it home | 
in a paper bag and gave it to a chick- | 
en hen that had some little chicks. I 

then cared for the hen and her brood. | 

The duckling grew so fast it was 
much larger than the little chicks | 
after a little while. It grew u pretty 
new feather dress of green and gray |} 
and white. 

The same kind lady gave me a 
mate for my duckling. We have a 
little pond and it delights me so to! 
see them swim. They swim every | 
day no matter how cold the weather } 
is. 

The ducklings are now laying nice 
large white eggs. I shut them in 
every night so I can find their eggs 
the next morning. 

Mamma says that spells success. 
What do you say it spells?—Sophia 
Mardis, (Age 10) Falmouth, Ky. | 

[Comment—Your mamma is right. | 
Little girls can be successful in what 
they do, just as well as grown-up) 
folks can. You have started on the | 
right road; so keep going and per- | 
haps in a year or two you'll have as | 
big and fine a bunch of ducks as any | 
one in your neighborhood. Don’t sell | 
the eggs this.spring. Set them under 
hens and keep the best of the new |} 
ducklings to lay eggs for you next} 
year. If the two ducks that you now 
have are not pure-bred, sell them | 


and all that you raise this summer ” 


and with the money buy a trio of the | 
best you can afford in the breed that 
you like best. That’s the way to} 
start right with ducks for breeding | 
purposes or market purposes or for | 
show. But perhaps you have already 
start that way. May you have good 
luck. Write gain.—Editor.] 





When it is necessary to iron a| 
rough-dry garment at once, try thts 
method. Damp it, roll tight, wrap it 
in a cloth, and then in paper, put rt| 
into the oven while the irons ore | 
heating. Evaporation will cause it to | 
be thoroughly dampened in a very | 
few minutes; but care must be taken | 
that the oven is not hot enough to 
scorch the things. 


| 








1210—Boys’ Bleuse Suit With Kniek- 
erbockers. 

Cut in 4 sizes: 3, 4, 5 and 6 years. 
It requires 4% yards of 27-inch ma- 
terial for a 6-year size. 

1231—Girls’ Dress With Guimpe. 

Cut in 4 sizes: 4, 6, 8 and 10 years. 
It requires 3 yards of 36-inch ma- 
terial for a-6-year size. 


These patterns will be sent to RU- 
RAL WORLD subscribers for 10 cents 
each (silver or stamps). 

If you want more than one pattern, 
send 10 cents for eack additional pat- 
tern desired. 

Fill out this coupon and send it to 
COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, 718 
Lucas Ave., St. Louis, Mo.: 
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The Hand of 
the Mighty 


By Vaughan Kester 











(Copyright, 1915, The Bobbs-Merrill Co.) 
(Continued from Last Issue.) 


HAT same night down to the store 
Miller took meeaside. It seems 
the lightnin’-rod man had been 

soundin’ him. It really appeared he 
Was more anxious to buy land than he 
was to sell rods. He’d made Miller 
the same offer he’d made me, and Mil- 
ler was crazy to sell. He said he nev- 
er expected to get so good an offer 
again, but that fool paper of Silas’ 
stood in the way, and he couln’t do 
a thing with Silas. 

“If I only hadn't taken his blame 
dollar, I’d tell him to whistle!” said 
Miller, groanin’. 

“Did that simple cus give you a dol- 
lar, too?” I says. 

“Simple? Why, George, his option 
is almost as good as a deed. It’s a 
contract for sale, him to fix the price 
at any figure he chooses to name above 
two an acre. We've accepted a con- 
sideration. I ain’t sure he’s so simple, 
after all.” 

“What can we do, Mijler?’” I asked. 

“There’s only one thing, George, 
that I know of,” says Miller. “We 
must get him adjudged insane, and re- 
cover them options that way; and we 
mustn’t lose no time about it, either, 
or that sucker will buy other land.” 

It looked like what Miller feared 
would happen, for when the lightnin’- 
rod man found he couldn’t do business 
with me or Miller, he went to Whit- 
taker. Naturally Whittaker was wild 
to sell, but he was up against Siles. 

The lightnin’-rodder was a sport, 
all right. He said he’d always count- 
ed it a fair test of a man’s ability to 
sell rods, but he was findin’ there was 
stiffer business propositions, and he 
couldn’t afford to let no transaction 
get the better of him. He was goin’ 
to squat right there and buy his sheep 
farm if it took all summer. You see 
he had his nerve with him. 

An through all them days of stress, 
when it looked like his neighbors 
might mob him any minute, Silas pre- 
served the even tenor of his way, like 
the fellow says, mindin’ his chickens, 
and goin’ around serene and ca’am, at 
perfect peace with the world. 

But of course things couldn’t go on 
like that long. Something had to be 
done. It was Miller thought of what 
he had ought to do—Miller and his 
lightnin’-rod man. They got up a pe- 
tition and sent it to Pendagrast. They 
reminded him how friendly he’d be’n 
with Silas, and urged him to join us 
in sendin’ our poor friend to a pri- 
vate asylum for the insane where he 
could have the medical attention he 
was requirin’ so much, and be re- 
stored to such hen sense as the Crea- 
tor had endowed him with in the be- 
ginnin’. 

It showed what a simple genuine 
soul Pendagrast was when inside of 
a week his big yellow car came scoot- 
in’ into the valley and drawed up in 
front of Miller Brothers’ store. 

“Where's my poor friend?” he says, 
after we had shook hands all round. 
“Yes,” he says, wipin’ his eyes, “it’s 
best I should take him where he can 
be confined and have medical atten- 
tion.” 

We sent for Silas. Say, it was 
touchin’ to see them two meet and 
clasp hands, each lookin’ innocenter 
and simpler than the other, and like 
butter would keep indefinite in their 
mouths. 

“Are you well, Silas?” asks Penda- 
grast, with his arm thrown acrost Si- 
las’ shoulder. “And how’s Mrs. Quin- 
by and her good doughnuts?” smack- 
ing his lips. “And the chickens, and 
your vegetable garden—all doin’ nice- 
ly, I hope. Well, you must make up 
your mind to leave these simple joys 
for a spell; I want you should visit 
me in my city home. I’ve come to 
fetch you away.” And he winks at 
Miller. 

They'd arranged the doctors was to 
be introduced to Silas there without 
his knowin’ who they was, so as he 
wouldn’t be on his guard. You see we 





hadn’t been able to do nothing with 
old Doctor Smith, the valley physi- 
cian; he said Silas had just as many 
brains as he ever had, and a heap 
more than the folks who had put their 
land in his hands to sell. 

But Silas said he couldn’t leave 
home. He was awful firm about stay- 
in’ just where he was. He couldn’t 
think of maving. 

“Tt’s that dreadful cunnin’ insane 
folks have,” whispers Miller to me. 
“He’s suspicious of his best friend.” 

It was just beautiful the way Penda- 
grast talked with Silas, humorin’ him 
like a little child, pleadin’ with him to 
visit him in his city home, where 
there'd be prayer-meetin’ every Thurs- 
day night and two regular services on 
Sunday. He held out every induce- 
ment he could think or, but Silas was 
as firm as he was gentle. It was plain 
he was set against leavin’ the valley. 
Presently Pendagrast took him by the 
arm and says: 

“Gentlemen, I must go down and 
pay my respects to Mrs. Quinby, and 
beg one of those nice doughnuts off’n 
her. Me and my friend will return 
soon, I hope, to say that he has re- 
considered his decision, and will go 
with me to pay me the visit I want 
him to.” And they locked arms and 
walked off, two as simple-souled men 
as you'd wish to see. 

We owe it to Mrs. Quinby for a 
knowledge of what happened down to 
Silas’. She listened at the keyhole 
after she’d fed Pendagrast a plate of 
doughnuts and some buttermilk. 

“You’re actin’ very wrong, Silas, to 
keep them folks from sellin’ their land 
when they got the chance,” Penda- 
grast says, after a little friendly talk. 
“Yes, Mr. Miller’s told me all about it. 
They are thinkin’ of havin’ you locked 
up in an asylum somewheres, and 
you'd better destroy them papers. I 
doubt if they are legal—” 

“They’re legal,” says Silas, smilin’ 
his sweetest. “I'd stake my life on 
that.” 

“Have you ever 
poor fellows and their bitter disap- 
pointment?” says Pendagrast, his 
voice tremblin’. “Have you put your- 
self in their place, my friend? Have 
you applied that great moral test to 
the situation? Before we go any fur- 
ther, would you like to kneel down be- 
side me and say your prayers?” he 
says. “I know the temptations of 
greed, that money’s the root of all 
evil. It can do no hurt,” he urged in 
that gentle winnin’ voice of his. 

And Mrs. Quinby, beyond the door, 
covered her head with her apron, she 
was that moved by the simple soul’s 
eloquence. She missed Silas’ answer, 
but she heard Pendagrast go on. 

“IT tremble for your safety here, Si- 
las—even your temporal safety, my 
friend. Every man in the valley’s got 
land to sell, and now it looks like 
their opportunity has come, and you're 
blockin’ the deal. It’s cruel of you, 
Silas,” he says. “And they’re a rough 
lot—rough, but gentle, and they may 
do you bodily harm, like tarrin’ and 
featherin’ you without meanin’ to. I 
can’t bear to think of that, Silas; it 
hurts me here,” he said, restin’ his 
hand on his wish-bone. “And you 
can’t pray, my friend. It’s a bad sign, 
Silas, when a man loses the power to 
pray; it shows he’s walked afar with 
false gods,” he says. 


thought of them 


“They don’t know what’s best for 
them,” says Silas. “I got a buyer for 
their land. Itll be sold in good 
time—” 


“What!” gasps Pendagrast, turnin’ 
white. 

“IT say I’ve found a purchaser for 
their land.” 

“Who, Silas?” says Pendagrast. 

And Mrs. Quinby, watchin’ through 
the keyhole, seen that he spoke with 
effort. 

“It’s a group of capitalists in New 
York. All I got to do is to wire ’em, 
and their representative will be here 
on the first train to close the deal,” 
says Silas. 

There was a silence, then Penda- 
grast says: 

“Why didn’t you let me know of 
your havin’ this land to sell, my 
friend? Suppose we form a partner- 
ship, Silas. We'll close your options 
out at once at two an acre, and I'll 
personally guarantee you your com- 
mission, which I understand is 10 per 
cent. That'll be $10,000 for you.” 

“No,” says Silas, “I must do better 
than $2 an acre. These folks are my 









neighbors. I want to do the best I 
can by them.” 

“You're wrong there, Silas, says 
Pendagrast. “Business is different 
from most other things, and it’s a good 
rule to think of yourself first.” 

“Mebby so,” says Silas; “but it’s 
foolish any way you lopk at it to sell 
the best coal land in the state for two 
an acre. And when you get your rail- 
road built along the line of that old 
survey that was made 20 years ago, 
you'll need the gap on the Whittaker 
place, or you can’t get your line 
acrost the mountains without goin’ 
clean around,” he says. 

Mrs. Quinby said Pendagrast pretty 
near fell off his chair, hearin’ this, he 
was that outdone. Presently he com- 
mands himself so as he could speak, 
and says, sighin’ deep: 

“T see it‘s as Mr. Miller said it was, 
and as I feared, but hoped it was not. 
There ain’t no railroad, and I never 
heard of no old survey—nor coal,” he 
says. “My poor friend, I would glad- 
ly have stood between you and your 
neighbors, but I see now the law will 
have to deal with you, and the sooner 
the better, so these poor folks can sell 
their land and get their money.” 

“What law?” says Silas. 


“A lunacy commission,” says Pen- 
dagrast. 
“Wait a bit,” says Silas. “Do you 


remember that roil of papers you lost 
on the mountain. Well, I found it. I 
don’t need to tell you it contained your 
plans and a copy of the old survey, as 
well as the location of the coal that 
your engineers, who come here two 
years ago trout-fishin’, had checked 
up for you.” 

“Quinby,” says Pendagrast,—he was 
dealin’ now,—“I'll take them options 
off your hands and give you a bonus 
of $50,000; but you must agree to keep 
still until after I’ve dealt with these 
folks—” 

“No,” says Silas; “I’m askin’ 
hundred an acre for the land.” 

Pendagrast groaned. 

“Two hundred! ~Why, that’s what 
it’s worth!” he says in a shocked tone. 

“Of course,” says Sinlas. “That’s 
what I want to get for these folks—all 
their land’s worth.” 


two 


“But that ain’t business,” urges 
Pendagrast, almost moved to tears. 
“Silas, my friend—” he began, con- 


jurin’ back that old winnin’ smile. 
But Silas shook his head. 


“Two hundred, or I wire them New | 


York parties I've been dickerin’ with.” 





And Pendagrast seen that he 
like adamant—like adamant cove 
up with cotton-batting. 

“No,” cries Pendagrast, 





the land’s worth.” ° 

“Two hundred,” says Silas, gentig 
but firm. 

Mrs. Quinby, looking through the 
keyhole, says she seen something like 
a mortal agony wrench Pendagrast; 
then he groaned horrid, showin’ the 
whites of his eyes, and says weak: 

“Fetch pen and paper. It’s high. 
way robbery, but I'll sign—I got to,” 
he says. 

“T’ve the papers ready for you,” says 
Silas. 

Pendagrast signed 
drawed himself up. 

“I shudder for your future, Quinby,” 
he says.. “No I won't 
with you; I don’t feel cordial.” 

And he groped his way out to where 
his big tourin’ car was drawed up un- 
der the maples. 

And that was how Silas Quinby say- 
ed the valley folks something like 
$10,000,000 just by bein’ such a simple 
soul. 

The lightnin’-rod man? 
Pendagrast’s agent. 


(THE END.) 


them, then he 


Oh, he was 





A LEADER IN COTTON YIELD, 





Missouri is second to but one state 
in yield per acre of long-staple cot- 
ton. California leads with 500 pounds 
and Missouri follows with 325 pounds 
The February report from the U. § 
Department of Agriculture shows the 
Missouri long-staple cotton worth 9 
cents per pound and the short 64 
cents. Incidentally, the State Board 
of Agriculture calls attention to the 
fact that Missouri is the only state in 
the Union giving employment to both 
cotton pickers and ice hands.. 
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Write for my words of value--PREE..ahogt 
CONSUMPTION and how to TREAT rT, 
MARSHAL BEATY, M.D. Ciacionati,0, 
FREE Toevery Boy and 

Girl. We givea 


fine Camera and complete outfit 
plates, chemicals etc., with full 
instructions, Just send your 
name and address, we send you 
g4i/ 20 large art and religious pie- 
tures to sell at 10c each. n 
sold send $2.00 and the camera 
and outfit is yours. We give4) 
beautiful postcards extra for 












extra for promptness. rt 
People’s Supply Co., Dept. 
716 Lucas Ave. St. Louis Mé 
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Get My Illustrated Book 


FREE 


Take the trouble to send me your name 
and address and get this book. Be curious 
enough to find out what the wonderful 
SCHUILING RUPTURE LOCK is like. Find 
out how and why it LOCKS the bowel in the 
abdomen where it belongs and then stands 
guard over the ruptured opening day and 
night and prevents the rupture coming down. 
Find out how this ingenious RUTURE 
LOCK does this so easily and comfortably 
that the wearer soon forgets he has on a 
support. Find out how and why it is that 
once this lock is fitted to the needs of the 
wearer, it does not slip out of place, no 
matter how much he may pull, tug, twist, 
squirm, lift, run, jump, cough, sneeze or 
strain. Find out how this Lock helps Na- 
ture to heal ruptures and about the scores 
of people who say it has completely cured 
them of Rupture. Find out how you can 
obtain one ofthese Locks and 


RUPTURE 


Sufferers! 


Let Me Release You Forever From the — 
Cruel Bondage of - Steel 
tic Bands, and Leg 

Let Me Show You How You Can 


Lock Your Rupture 
So It CAN’T Come Down 


Springs, Elas- 
Strap Harness 


Why be the over-burdened slave of an il- 
fitting, ever-slipping, torturesome truss? 

Let me show you, prove to you that you 
can be free from the trouble, annoyance am 
misery your old-fashioned truss or appli 
anee is causing you. Let me tell you, show 
you, prove to you what 


The Wonderful 
Schuiling Rupture Lock 


has done and is doing for persons who tried 
for years and could find nothing that would 
give them comfortable and successful sup 
port. 

Doubtless some of your ruptured friends 
are at this moment enjoying its benefits. I 
ask no man to take my word. I want youte 
investigate and judge for yourself. 

Send me your name and address plainly 
written on the coupon below, or write me & 
letter or post card. Let me send you abse 
lutely free my illustrated book and trial of 
fer. Do this now, right now while you have 





the address before you and are thinking of it 





Test it Yourself 
Without Risk- 
ing a Penny 





Send me your name and | Name 
address today—right now, 
right off, and let me send 
you this Free Book, Trial {| City «.+-.+++ 
Offer, names of people who 
have tried the SCHUILING State 


RUPTURE LOCK and full 


CHOOT OE EEE EEE H EHH HH EED EEE EEE 


Director, SCHUILING RUPTURE INSTITUTE. 
184 E. Georgia St., Indianapolis, Ind, 


Please sendme FREE in plain wrapper, your book on 
Rupture, trial offer plan and full particulars. 
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particulars concerning it. 
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“rather | 
than have you do that, I'll pay what ~ 


shake hands ~ 


promptness; also a surprise gift - 
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HEN DAY MEETINGS MARCH 6. 

The annual observance of Missouri 
Hen Day will be March 6, and every 
member of the association is urged to 
help make the county rallies enthu- 
siastic and interesting. Counties hav- 
ing branch organizations of the asso- 
ciation should have little trouble in 
getting a large attendance at some 
central location for an afternoon or 
night meeting. Those counties which 
do not have branch organizations can 
be organized at this time. The object 
of this state-wide observance of Hen 
Day is to arouse more interest in the 
poultry industry, get new members to 
the association and promote fellow- 
ship among the poultry breeders. The 
Missouri State Poultry Association 
was organized in 1892, being the larg- 
est and probably the oldest state poul- 
try association in America. 

Definite plans should be made by 
breeders at county meetings for insur- 
ing a large display of Missouri’s best 
poultry at Universal Poultry Show to 
be held at Panama-Pacific Exposition 
at San Francisco, November 20 to 25, 
of which our Prof. T. E. Quisenberry, 
director of the Missouri State Poultry 
Experiment Station, has been appoint- 
ed superintendent. Let us show our 
loyalty to him and maintain Missouri's 
supremacy as the leading poultry 


























A Partridge Cochin Hen. 


producing state in America by arrang- 
ing to show a large number of our 
best birds. 

Hundreds of dollars will be distrib- 
uted over the state this year by the 
Missouri State Poultry Association for 
Competition of its members only at the 
County fairs and county poultry shows 
and the state show. Every poultry rais- 
er in Missouri should become a mem- 
ber of this association in order to de- 
tive the benefits which the members 
enjoy. The fee is only 50 cents a year 
and can be paid to any member or 


one dollar for fifteen. 


ville, Ills. 


70,000 PAID CIRCULATION, 


any circumstances. 


through the Classified Columns below. 


reach these 70,000 buyers every week. 
Cash must accompany all orders. 


COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, 


Farmers’ Classified Department 


RATE ONLY TWO CENTS A WORD 


Colman’s Rural World now has a family of over 70,000 paid in advamce subscribers every week. This means 
that at least 350,000 farm folks are readers of these columns. 
a personal letter each week and then compare that\cost with the low rate at which you can reach them ALL 
Count up the words in your advertisement, 
numbers which count as words, and multiply by two and you will quickly appreciate how low the cost is to 
No advertisement less than 10 cents accepted—and no fakes under 


Figure the 


ADDRESS, 


Advertising 
Department, 


NURSERY STOCK. 


718 Lucas Ave., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


cost of sending each of these readers 


including initials and 





FARM WANTED. 











BUFF PLYMOUTH ROCK eggs, $1.00 per 
Miss Clara M. Brewning, Lebanon, 








RECLEANED LESPEDEZA SEED for sale. 








POULTRY. SEED AND 
PUREBRED 8. C. W. LEGHORN ezes.| STRAWBERRY PLANTS, $2.00 per 1,000.|, WANTED to hear from owner of good 
J. R. Haywood, Hope, Kans. List free. J. R. Sterling, Judsonia, Ark. farm for sale. Send cash price and deserip- 
WHITE LEGHORN 1 is. $1.00 h tion. D. F. Bush, Minneapolis, Minn. 
or N_cockerels, $1.09 cach.| HIGH-GRADE LESPEDEZA SEED, $2.00 
Mrs. Will Simonton, Brighton, Tenn. per bushel. B. A. Price, Ethel, La. WANTED—Good Farm. Well located, 


possession next spring. Give price and de- 
scription. Addr., Dimpel, Box 754, Chicago. 





REAL ESTATE WANTED. 








{ QUICK CASH for property. Special terms 
, to owners. Dept. L, Co-operative Salesman 
Co., Lincoln, Neb. 





drakes and eggs for sale. Marian Holt, Sa- 


vannah, Mo. 





8. C. BROWN LEGHORN eggs, three dol- 
lars for one hundred. Mrs. F. P. Browning, 
Appleten City, Mo. 


“COLFAX” White Rocks; White Wyan- 
dotte, baby chix; eggs; catalogue. T F. 
Richardson, Evanston, IIL 


SINGLE COMB White Leghorns, laying 
strain, guaranteed eggs, 15 for $1.00. John 
L. Junod, Greenville, Lil. 





PURE-BRED ORPINGTON cockerels for 
Sale, $2 each. Correspondence solicited. L. 
M. Boyd, Poplar Creek, Miss. 
EGGS! EGGS! EGGS! S. C. White Leghcrns, 
$1 fer 15, $5 per hundred. Vv. S. Roby, 
Parkersburg, I11., Richland Co. 


DUCKS—Muscovy, Rouen, Indian Run- 
ners, Guineas, Silver LacedAVyandotte cock- 














erels. Fred Kucera, Clarkson, Neb. 
“RINGBARD” chicks live and grow; 15 
choice cockerels, $3.50; Runner ducklings, 


“Ringberdale,” Junction City, Kans. 
CRYSTAL WHITE ORPINGTON 
pure-bred, $1.25; eggs $1.25 per setting. 
inbreeding. Barr Tutor, Toccopola, Miss. 


EGGS, EXTRA FINE, Single Comb Reds. 
Send for matings of prize takers. Bargain 
prices. D. H. Welch, Macksville, Kansas. 


SINGLE COMB Brown Leghorn eggs, 100, 
$3.50, or 30 postpaid, $1.75. Eight years’ for 
quality, low price. Free range. Mrs. Percy 
Streeter, Hamilton, Mo. 


EGGS, $1.25 FOR 15, from prize stock, 
White Orpingtons, Wyandottes, R. I. Reds, 
Barred Rocks, White Rocks and White Leg- 
horns, W. Y. McNeill, Waterloo, 8. C. 





hens, 
No 





168 LARGE White Holland turkeys. Book- 
let on turkey raising. Valuable, practical in- 
formation. Price, Tic, worth dollars to 
farmers. Mary Culvér, King City, Mo. 


Ss. C. WHITE LEGHORNS, (Young's 
strain) good laying, high scoring stock 
Eggs $1.50 per 15, $7.00 per 100 prepaid. 
Liberal guarantee. Leon R. Turner, Kings- 








ville Mo. 

15 BEGGS $1, from vigorous Rose Comb 
White Wyandottes. One pen headed by 
splendid Fishel cocker@l. Two nice cock- 


erels for sale, $2 each. Ashford Todd, Elk- 
mont, Ala. 


SINGLE COMB White Leghorns; large 
vigorous, free range birds; bred for heavy 
egeg-production. Selected eggs, $1.50 per 15; 
$7.00 per hundred, Mrs. John E. Rudloff, 
Ashley, Mo. 


BABY CHICKS—(Separate ,farms) pure- 
bred white Leghorns, Barred Rocks, Reds, 
15 cents. Express paid. Live deliverey 
guaranteed. Eggs, 5 cents. Alfred Young, 
Wakefield, Kansas. 


NOW BOOKING ORDERS for eggs for 
hatching from my pens of Silver Spangled 
Hambures; fancy, $3—$5 per 15; utility, 
$1.75, postpaid, in United States. OC. L. 
Parker, Wayne, Nebr. 











EGGS from pure-bred Barred Rocks, 8. C. 
Buff Orpington and 8S. C. White Leghorn, 
welve Indian Run- 


ner duck eggs, one dollar. Mrs. Minnie M. 


Brown, Appleton City, Mo. 


FANCY Barred Rock eggs, $1.50 and $2.50 
for 15. HE. B. Thompson Ringtet strain ex- 
clusively. Fifteen years’ experience breed- 
ing Barred Rocks. Prompt service. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. J. H. Hart, Thomas- 





setting. J 
ills. Write for prices. A. M. Donnell, Ethel, La. 
QUALITY GOLDEN WYANDOTTE eges, SEED CORN a specialty; Mashy’s and 
$1.50 and $2.00. Geo. W. Shelley, McPher- |] Mexican June, two-twenty-five. J. F. Heard, 
son, Kan. Vaughan, Miss. 
PRIZE WINNING RUNNERS, choice RECLEANED panned lespedeza seed—No 


Johnson grass; $2.25 
Kewen, Lindsay, La. 


per bushel. T. C. Mc- 





CAROLINA CLOVER—Destined to cover 
the world over. Write for particulars. J. M. 
Sugg, Booneville, Ark. 

SPANISH PEANUTS, well matured, five 


cents pound; large quantities cheaper. John 
W. Burkes, Aline, Okla. 








WATSON MELON SEED, guaranteed pure, 
1% b., 20c; % Ib., 30c; 1 Ib., 50c, by prepaid 
mail. W. Y¥. McNeill, Waterloo, 8S. C. 

PALMETTO ASPARAGUS—150 fine rooted 
plants, $1, postpaid. Produce good crop next 
year. McCord, Bros., Elk City, Kans. 


MOSBY PROLIFIC SEED OORN—Detas- 
seled, and field selected for sixteen years, $3 
per bushel. A. Graves, Mathiston, Miss. 


SEED CORN, most dependable varieties, 
hand picked and graded. Description and 
prices free. J. B. Armstrong, Shenandoah, 
lowa. 














SWEET CLOVER SEED, white and large 
biennial yellow. Prices and circular on re- 
quest. Bokhara Seed Co., Box D, Falmouth, 
Kentucky. 








» = —— —— 
FARMS AND LANDS, 


WRITE J. E. HOLT of Ogamaw, Ark., for 
| HFices on his Arkansas land. 





} — 
CENTRAL MICHIGAN FARMS—Fruit, 
grain or stock. Write for free list. Phillip 
O. Lippert, Stanton, Mich. 








DELAWARE FARMS, fruit, Mwestock, al- 
faifa. Best land near best markets. Addresa, 
State Board of Agriculture, Dover, Delaware, 





FOR SALE—In Bradford County, Florida, 

_— from railroad, ten-acre farm, cleared; 
fen reoms, three incompleted, $609. 

Annett, Cedar Bluff, pas = - 


I HAVE income property in Kansas City, 
Mo., apartments and store buildings, for sale 
or exchange for land. For further informa- 
tion address Box 137, Scandia, Kan. ~°* 














PRODUCTIVE LAN : payment or 
easy terms; along the Northern Pacific Ry., 
Minnesota, North Dakota, Montana, Idaho, 
Washington and Oregon. Free literature, 
Say ‘what state interests you. L. J. Bricker, 
44 Northern Pac. Ry., St. Paul, Mina. 




















here; cash with order. E. E. Brock & Son, 


Sharon, Tenn. 


HALBERT PECANS, buds and trees. Hal- 
bert Honey and Rubber Rind watermelons; 
pure, unwashed seed. Halbert Originator, 
Coleman, Tex. 


GGOD FARMERS plant those better tast- 
ing Montana grown dry land potatoes; 500 
eyes, $3.50, postage paid. Valiey Heme 
Farm, Terry, Montana. 














FOR SALE—Reid’s Yellow Dent seed corn, 
$2.00 bu. shelled, sacks included, $2.50 ear. 
Satisfaction guaranteed; 10 days trial. T. R. 
Halliday, Franklin, Ind. 


EARLY HEADING 





frest-proef cabbage 


SUDAN GRASS 50c pound prepaid. Okla- LIVE STOCK. 
home grown. Guaranteed free from John- a 
son grass. I. S. Massey, grower, Tipton, FOR SALE— Registered Holstein bull 
Okla. calves. H. K. Bemenderfer, Bloomville, O. 
PEAS FOR SALE—Nice clean hand-| BERKSHIRES, big kind; fine pedigreed 
picked Whippoorwills, $2.00 per bu., f. o. b. | Pigs, $10 each. H. H. Shepard, Pacific, Mo. 





FOR SALE—Two 
$55.00, recorded. 
Mo. 


Jersey calves, price 
George Snider, Fruitland, 











GUERNSEY CALVES, 10 heifers, 2 bulls, 
—, nae, ene each crated for 
shipment anywhere. rite Edgworth Farm, 
Whitewater, Wis. - 











HELP WANTED. 


MEN AND WOMEN wanted for U. 5. Gov- 
ernment life jobs, $65.00 to $150 month. 
Common education sufficient. Write imme<« 
diately for list of positions open to you, 
— Institute, Dep't. R167, Rochester, 











plants. All the standard varieties aS - 
thousand; five thousand and ever, $0c. . ——— pte 
E. Hull, Rock Hill, 8. C. AGENTS WANTED. 





FROST-PROOF CABBAGE PLANTS, all 
leading varieties, including Early Jersey, 
Wakefield and Flat Dutch, 90 cents per 1,000, 
by express. W. Y. McNeill, Waterloo, S. C. 
SEED CORN, pure-bred Reid's Yellow 
Dent, it’s the kind you want; grand cham- 
State Corn 


pion Mo. State Fair and Mo. 
Show. Prices low. F. M. Riedel & Son, 
Arbela, Ma. 








WE STILL HAVE a small 
choice Sudan grass seed. We are closing 
out at forty cents pound. Ten pounds de- 
livered for $3. Order quick before all are 
gone. Wise Bros., Curlew, Tex. 


SAND-GROWN SEED CORN .—Boone 
County White and Reid’s Yellow Dent. Corn 
book full of seed corn facts, free. Write, 
Mason County Seed Co. (Selling agency for 
the Walter Stone Seed Oorn Farm), Mason 
City, Ilis., Box 5. 


SUDAN GRASS—Pure officially inspected, 
recleaned Sudan grass seed, prepaid 5 pounds 
$2.50; 10 pounds, $4.50; 50 to 108 pounds, 25 

bbock. Cash with 





amount of | 


YOUNG MAN, would you accept a tailor- 
made suit just for showing it to your friends? 
Then write Banner Tailoring Oo., Dept. 18, 
Chicago, and get beautiful samples, styles 
and a wonderful offer. 

——__ 








BEES AND HONEY. 
BEST QUALITY new clover honey, 36-Ib. 





can, $8.45, two or more cans, $3.30 each, 
| Sample 1@c. Price list free. M. V. Facey, 
Preston, Minn. 





ou a 


DRIED FRUITS. 


—————— SSS 
SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFTER—+$6.75 
for 100 pounds new evaporated November 
ringed apples, $7.75 ~ 4 select ripe quarters. 
Free on board cars hére. Samples, 8c. The 
Hughes Orchards, Whitener, Arkansas. 

—— 








TOBACCO. 


FINE chewing and smoking tobacco, four 
years old. Send stamps for free samples, W, 
L. Parks Tobacco Co., Adams, Tennessee, 











McDonald Blackberries. Earliest and most 








sent to the state organizer—Fred 


Crosby, State Organizer, Missouri State | fine os Ray nang 1 ; . standard 
4 ; ;. “¢ 2 weight. eturn them not sa ied. Bu 
Poultry Association, Kansas City, Mo. Orpington and Partridge Rock eggs, $1.25 
sefting after March ist. J. & Messick, 





The quickest way to relieve a crop- 


und fowl is to cut the crop open and{ ROSE AND GINGER COMB Rhode Island stot = sane 
Temove the contents. Carefully sew an A L , bred to lay. ’ Bell cockerels cheap | F. o x “Ousene. Okla., G. W. Seneker. 
up the opening and feed a few days on| from the finest strain and best blood lines. | —— ao 
Boft food. ee ee ee eee BUILDING MATERIAL, 
It does not pay to send out poor and : FREE PLANS! Wood bulldi en con- 
perfect eggs for hatching as the DUY= | tee oor eee eee eer. iti, | crete. Stud Amcher Works, M mm. 
Will be careful not to repeat an or- | Renner and white guineas; Ppeomes f° rr 
: games; barred Plymouth PATENTS. 
which has been found to result Rocks, soune ———~ Hamburgs, rai 5 SECURED or feo SS. 
'y at first, since no one but a sim- ee, ee ee Rhode | ketch for free search and report. Latest 


m will part with his money when | isiana Reds. 
rabbits, hares and fancy pigeons. Write for 


Clinton, Mo. 


PARTRIDGE ROCK cockerels, price $2.00; 


cents a pound, f. o. b. Lu 
order. We guarantee purity. Dee Turner —= 
Pure Seed Company, Lubbock, Texas. BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY. 

$1,000 PER ACRE has been made growing FREE FOR SIX MONTHS—My special! of- 


fer to introduce my magazine “Investing for 








productive berry known. Ever green ber- 
ries often two inches long. Millions ef vege- 
table plants. Early Triumph sweet potato. 
Fitzgerald's Nursery, Stephenville, Texas. 














SENEKERS EARLY, biack hull, white 
kafir, is the coming grain crop for the 
southwest; 15 days earlier than the old va- 
rieties, about the same in growth; yields 


Profit.’ It is worth $10 


It demonstrates 
ef money, and shows how anyone, no 
matter how poor, can acquire riches. Im- 
vesting for Profit is the only 
financial journal published. It .hows how 
$100 grows to $2,200. rite now and rij 
send it six months free. ° , 477-28 
W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago. 














Hen eggs, 15 for $1.00. Also, 





has not reasonable assurance of 


free circular. D, La 
Neb, 











MISCELLAN EOUS. 


ONE HUNDRED beautifully printed vis- 
iting cards, 35c. Lion Card .» Covington, 
Tenn. ’ 





$5.00 RAZOR VALUE for only 2c. & 

quarter will bring our guaranteed 

razor, triple silver plated; fine steel tem- 
and hair biedes. Equal to 





end most comp patent book ever pub- 
lished for free distribution. George P. Kim- 





Bruen, Platte Center 





mel, 230 Barrister Building, Washington, 
aD a 


tested 
7 back if not s 
only 25c today and be convinced. Address, 
——- E. Hagberg, Dept. 3, Gothenburg, 
ebr. 
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